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NEW BOOKS FOR 1912 


- Among the 125 new books issued by the American Book Company during 1911, the following are especially 
g recommended to teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools: 


Elementary Secondary 


Baldwin & Bender’s Readers, Five Book Edition Andrews’s Practical Course in Botany $1.25 
' or Eight Book Edition, Barss’s Third Year Latin for Sight Reading  .40 
| Brittain and Harris’s Historical Reader $0.75 rai RO, td and Barrows’s Elements of — 
; : ology ¢ 
., Carpenter Z How the World is Housed - Brooks's English Composition, Book One .75 
Chancellor’s Standard Short Course for Evening Collins’s Practical Algebra, Second Course 85 
Schools -50 | Dryer’s High School Geography, Parts I and IT 1.20 
Dutton’s Little Stories of England -40 Garner's Essentials of Spanish Grammar 1.00 
Eleanor Smith Music Primer .25 Garner’s Government in the United States 1.00 
Eldridge’s A Child’s Reader in Verse 25 Halleck’s American etigygensee 1.25 
Holbrook’s Dramatic Reader for Lower Grades .40 Hart and Feldman's Plane Geometry 80 
Matiatica's Firat 1. : lish for Forei Holly’s German Epics Retold .65 
a os Sate ok in Bagter top Soteigners Hunter’s Essentials of Biology 1.25 
abe ov Clg agama “a Janes’s Second Year Latin for Sight’ Reading .40 
Jury, O’Connell & Shallow’s Graded Exercises in 


, King’s Elements of Construction -70 
Arithmetic: Fourth Year, First Half .30 King’s Elements of Woodwork .60 
Fourth Year, Second Half 30 


4 King’s Woodwork and Carpentry, Teacher's Hand- 
- Fifth Year, First Half 35 


book 1,00 
Fifth Year, Second Half 35 Latin Sight Reading, Second Year . 36 
Kimball’s Elementary English, Book One .40 | Milne’s First Year Algebra 85 
Book Two .60 NeCollins’s Glee and Chorus Book .65 
Nixon-Roulet’s Indian Folk Tales 40 New Eclectic English Classics. 47 volumes in cloth 
Patri’s White Patch 40 binding. The 20 cent series. 

. < Nutting’s A Latin Primer 50 
Scheffel’s Ekkehard-Audifax and Hadumoth 
Sharpe’s A First Reader for Foreigners .40 (Handschin and Luebke) .60 
Shirley’s Two-Part Songs for Intermediate Sharpe’s Laboratory Manual in Biology 45 
Grades 25 Taine’s Les Origines de la France Contemporaine 
; ie ; (Raschen) 60 
Turner’s Our Common Friends and Foes -30 Van Tuyl’s Complete Business Arithmetic 1.00 
Maxwell, Johnson and Barnum’s Speaking and Williams & Rogers Modern Iilustrative Book- 
Writing, Book Three .25 wean Advanced Course, Revised and eo" 

: : arge : 
ee eee Hoos | Williams & Rogers Modern Illustrative Book- 
; keeping, Complete Course, Revised and En- 
larged 1.50 


Serl’s Primary Language Lessons 35 





Book Two .60 





Circulars of any of these sent on request. 
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A CUT IN THE WOOL SCHED- 
ULE. | 


Upon the necessity of a downward 
woolens there is no difference of 
opinion between parties in Congress 
revision in the tariff on wools and 
or between Congress and the Presi- 
dent. The difference is only as to 
where the cut’shall be made and how 
deep it shall be. The report of the 
tariff board, which derives added 
weight from the fact that its conclu- 
sions are unanimous, shows that the 
existing duties on many classes of 
woo! and woolen manufactures are 
prohibitory and greatly in excess of 
the difference between the cost of 
production here and abroad. The 
President’s recommendation is not 
for definite schedules but for such a 
revision as shall give to the Amert- 
can producer only so much protec- 
tion as shall represent the difference 
in cost of production at home and 
abroad. The applause with which 
the President’s message was greeted 
indicates a readiness on the Republi- 
can side to follow his recommenda- 
tions. 


RUSSIAN SAVAGERY IN PER- 
SIA. 


While all the Christian world was 
keeping Christmas day, the most 
conspicuous feature of the news col- 
umns of the papers printed Christmas 
morning was the circumstantial re- 
port of atrocities perpetrated by 
Russia, a Christian power, in Persia. 
The Persian government, forced to 
its knees, had dismissed Mr. Shuster, 
and had granted every demand con- 
tained in the Russian ultimatum. 
Notwithstanding this, the Russian 
troops, in pursuance of the plainly- 
announced intention of the Russian 
government to take such summary 
reprisals as would not soon be for- 

otten, were massacring the helpless 

ersian population at Resht and 
Tabriz, not sparing women and chil- 
dren. It was a revolting episode,— 
all the more so because Great Brit- 
ain, the leading Christian power. of 
Europe, was so handicapped by her 
alliance with Russia, and especially 
by the agreement for a division of 
interests in Persia, that she could 
make no protest against the bar- 
barities. 


THE EBB IN IMMIGRATION. 


At the time of writing, the com- 
plete official figures of immigration 
mto this country in 1911 are not at 
hand, but enough is known to make 
it clear that they will show a consid- 
erable falling off. The number of 
aliens landing at Ellis island in 1911 
was 300,000 less than in 1910. Mean- 
while the outward movement was 
considerably heavier. As has been 
more than once pointed out in this 
column, a grave error is frequently 
made in comparisons of immigration 
statistics through the failure to take 
any account of emigration. In 1908, 
for example, the departures of aliens 
were actually more numerous than 
the arrivals; yet people, probably, 
will keep on talking of immigration 
as if it went on at the rate of a mil- 
lion a year. Incomplete but approxi- 
mately accurate figures for 1911 show 
781,058 arrivals of aliens at Ellis 
island, and 486,794 departures, or a 
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net immigration of less than 300,000, 
aS compared with a net immigration 
of nearly 750,000 in 1910. 


' PRESIDENT SUN YAT SEN? 


The rush of events in China does 
not wait for any ordinary processes, 
The Chinese Premier, after a little 
hesitation, had but just announced 
his acceptance of the proposition for 
a national conference to determine 
the future form of government for 
the empire, stipulating only that the 
conference should be so chosen as to 
be really representative, when the 
delegates from the eighteen prov- 
inces of China proper, assembled at 
Nankin, took the bits in their teeth 
and proclaimed a republic, with Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen as the first President. 
The latter instantly accepted the of- 
fice, sent out a statement of his pol- 
icy, with the particular request that 
it be sent to his friends in the United 
States, and began considering the 
selection of officers of his cabinet, 
whose names in turn were immedi- 
ately made public. In some quarters 
this election of Sun Yat Sen as the 
first: President of China is pro- 
nounced farcical; in others it is ac- 
cepted as likely to stand. But the 
world outside does not know exactly 
what to think, and awaits the next 
developments. About the only thing 
that seems absolutely certain is that 
the old Manchu dynasty is at an end. 


THE KNELL OF PATRONAGE. 


If Congress should accept the rec- 
ommendations of President Taft for 
the extension of the civil service, the 
knell of patronage at Washington 
would be sounded. President Jaft 
goes farther than any of his prede- 
cessors. He urges that ail local fed- 
eral offices through the country—col- 
lectors of internal revenue and of 
customs, commissioners and  mar- 
shals, and postmasters of ail four 
classes be by law placed in the clas- 
sified service. With his customary 
frankness, the President describes 
existing conditions, and the pressure 
brought to bear upon the executive 
by senators and representatives for 
the distribution of these appoint- 
ments as patronage, and solely as the 
reward of political services, and 
dwells upon the relief which both the 
President and senators and_ repre- 
sentatives would experience if this 
immense and needless burden were 
removed. It would be a great boon 
to the country and the public service 
if this were done. 

A GREAT LOCKOUT AND ITS 
CAUSE. 

The way in which great troubies 
arise from small causes is illustrated 
afresh in the great lockout of 160,000 
cotton workers in Lancashire, which 
was ordered on December 27. The 
trouble began with the refusal of a 
man and his wife at Accrington to 
join the union. The owners of the 
mill would not accede to the demand 
of the union that the pair be dis- 
charged. Thereupon the weavers 
went out on strike. The next meas- 
ure, and a drastic one, was the deci- 
sion of the committee of the Lan- 
cashire Cotton Spinners’ and Manu 
facturers’ Association to lock out all 
the workers in all the mills belonging 
to the federation as a protest against 
the attempt of the trade unionists to 
force weavers to join their ranks. 
So a great labor war begins over an 
incident which, small! in itself, in- 
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volves the fundamental principles of 
organization and counter organiza- 
tion. 


PROPOSED RUSSIAN REPRI- 
SALS. 


It can occasion no surprise that the 
natural resentment felt in Russia 
over some of the intemperate 
speeches made in our House of Rep- 
resentatives upon the“resolution de- 
manding the abrogation of the Rus- 
sian treaty should find expression im 
plans for reprisals. A bill has been 
promptly introduced in the Duma, at 
the instance of a committee repre- 
senting the parties constituting the 
majority,-which proposes to’ double 
existing Russian duties upon Ameri- 
can products, and to impose a duty 
of 100 per cent. upon American prod- 
ucts now on the free list; and also 
proposing to double the gross 
weight tax on American products ar- 
riving by sea, and to levy a double 
tonnage tax. It may be that the 
more moderate policy followed by 
President Taft may diminish the 
pressure for the enactment of this 
bill, but, if it were passed, it would 
lead to a tariff war of formidable 
proportions... 


A CONFLICT OF AUTHORITY. 


It is unfortunate that a conflict of 
authority should’have arisen betweem 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the new commerce court 
over inter-mountain rates. The com- 
mission, after hearing complaints of 
the practice of the transcontinental 
railways of charging, for shipments 
from eastern points to inland mar- 
kets along the Pacific coast the full 
rate to the Pacific plus the return 
rate to the interior destination, or- 
dered the revocation of the discrimi- 
natory rates. This action was taken 
in July. In November the commerce 
court first enjoined temporarily the 
commission’s order and then made 
the injunction permanent. Appeal 
was taken to the United States su- 
preme court, by which tribunal the 
matter will be decided. The annuat 
report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission sharply criticises the 
action of the commerce court. 





Blind Remington Stenographer. 


Here is a young man who bids fair 
to be a second Helen Keller. He is 
Master Walcott Coombs of Kansas 
City. This young fellow is not yet 
out of his teens, but notwithstanding 
his great handicap, for he is blind 
and deaf, he is a skilful operator of 
the Remington Typewriter Model 10. 

Young Coombs has recently been 
giving exhibitions in and around his 
home city, showing what the deaf 
and blind can do in the field of sten- 
ography. His accomplishments in 
this work do not end with his pro- 
ficiency as a typewriter operator, for 
he is skilled in the art of shorthand 
as well. 

It is noteworthy that in spite of 
the difficulties which stand in the 
way of Master Coombs’ progress, he 
1s possessed of higher attainments 
than the average young man of his 
age. 





Few people stop to think when 
they are telling other people their 
troubles that they are increasing the 
other people’s troubles.—Somerville 
Journal. 
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TWO NEW 
“Record Breaking” Series Malden 


THE SUMMERS READERS | | Commercial School 


_By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language of Childhood WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS Educationally the Strongest Business 


A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element 


through Action, Rhythm and Sound. Superior to any School in New England. 


series of primary readers ever publ'shed in Simplicity of 
Method, in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. 
Valuable either as Basal or Supplementary. The feacher’s 


Manual! provides daily lessons worked out in detail for the Trains young men and women to be thorough 


guidance of the teacher. , 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Sten hers, Teachers. 
Primer . . 30c. Second Reader 42c. : ene: Sree 


First Reader 36c. Manual . . 50 Furnishes employers with -these thoroughly 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN | | across tcrsecttoecteteccnnssnce 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
SEWI N G ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 

ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York equipped commercial teachers, The positions pay 


A new three-book series of thoroughly graded and prac- attractive salaries. 
} oye Sewing | pote pal and completely illustrated, 
or pupils and teachers. 2 3 r 
You can now introdues graded instruction in Sewing in Write, call or telephone for further information. 
your schools, whether you employ a special supervisor of 
Domestic Science or not,and ata minimum of expense. 
Tissue paper patterns accompany Books ITI. and III, free. 


BOOK I, 50c, BOOK IH, 60c, BOOK III, 60c. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 156 PLEASANT STREET 


FRANK D.BEATTYS & CO. MALDEN, MASS. 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 




















SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Requires no technical skill on the part of the teacher—merely ability to read and do 
the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 

Every lesson contains a connected and progressive series of problems in‘one indusiry. 

Each lesson holds child’s attention to one line of construction until he knows something 
about it. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





“CHANT THE BEAUTY OF THE GOOD” 


Emerson says: “Do not bark against the bad, but chant the beauty of the good.” 
Thoughtful people recognize the power of “ suggestion.” If the beautiful 
things in life appeal to us we are sure to find them. ournal of Education. 


Now it goes without saying that everyone connected with the cause of education is interested in beautiful . 
things. The Dixon Company is in a position to help every teacher to find the very article that Emerson 
speaks of, viz.: DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 

‘Lhere are so many beautiful things that it is hard to particularize, but we will be glad to send samples to 
any teacher who will describe the special kind of pencil wanted. 


Dixon's School Catalogue and Pencil Geography will sent free to all who mention this publication, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, - - Jersey City, N. J. 
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Record Breaking Speed and Accuracy 
WORLD’S TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 


Won on the 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


Once each year for six consecutive years at the Annual 
Business Show, Madison Square Garden, New York city, the 
World’s Fastest Typewriter Operators have competed for the 


World’s Championship and $1,000 Trophy 


EVERY contest EVERY year in EVERY class has been 
won on the UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER, and the follow- 
ing are the World’s Championship Records for one hour’s 
writing from unfamiliar matter, after five words were de- 
ducted for each and every error :— 


Net Words 

Year Winner PerMin. Machine Used 
November 1, 1906 Rose L. Fritz 82 UNDERWOOD 
October 17, 1907 vat 87 UNDERWOOD 
October 22, 1908 - “ 87 UNDERWOOD 
September 30, 1909 - 95 UNDERWOOD 
October 27, 1910 H. O. Blaisdell 109 UNDERWOOD 
October 26, 1911 H. O. Blaisdell 112 UNDERWOOD 


The winning operator may change, but the winning 
machire is always THE UNDERWOOD. 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


OTHER RECORDS 


In addition to these records, UNDERWOOD operators hold 
the World's Amateur Championship, the World’s Schoo) 
Championship, the English Championship, the Canadian 
Championship, as well as all other Official Championships. 
The Official Record of the Underwood for one hour’s work is 


Help With the Food Question 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE by John W. 
Ritchie is a book with unique points. It is 
endorsed by dentists because of its chapter 
on “‘ The Care of Teeth,”’ and by school men 
because of its clear, concise, logical manner 
of presenting the whole important subject of 
hygiene. Physicians hail this little book as 
the foundation on which to base their cru- 
sade for the conservation of public health. 
Everyone who reads it endorses it for its 
chapter on foods. There is no book so 
simple as this which gives so much digestible 
matter on the food question for the elemen- 
tary grades: Foods and their uses in the 
body ; buying foods ; cooking foods, and ear- 
ing for foods are all discussed in clear text- 
book language. 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, Mailing price, .48; list price - .40 


23 words per minute better than the best record of any other 
competing machine. 


The Underwood Typewriter Plant Is Over 50 Per 
Cent. Larger Than Any Other. 
More Underwood Typewriters Are Manufac- 
tured and Sold Than Any Other Writing 
Machine in the World 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 






























JUST PUBLISHED 


GARDENS AND THEIR MEANING 


By DORA WILLIAMS 
$1.00 


An attractive and practical handbook for those who are teaching gardening to young 
people. The text is simply written while it gives the scientific methods now used in mod- 
ernfarming, In fullest detail instruction is given as to how to select and lay out the 
grounds, how to prepare soil, what to plant, and how to plant. With many of the sugges- 
tions given are photographs of children at work in their own and school gardens, an 
attractive feature of the book. 

Gardens have come to have a distinct place and meaning in child life, and to those 
who are interested in providing an enjoyable and valuable occupation for children Gardens 
and Their Meaning will be decidedly appealing. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’S NATURE COURSES 
Hodge: Nature Study and Life . . . $1.50 Morley: Flowers and Their Friends . $0.50 
Burkett, Stevens, and Hill: Agriculture Newell: Qutlines of Lessons in Botany. 


Part I. From Seed to Leaf . . .50 
for Beginners "Sy Sr ta ae wes ee 5 Part Il. Flower and Fruit. i.» ee 


Morley: A Few Familiar Flowers . , -60 Bergen: Glimpses at the Plant World. 40 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street - - Boston 
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RURAL SCHOOLS FOR COUNTRY LIFE. 


[Editorial.] 


WATCHWORD. 


The country school of to-day for the country 
life of to-morrow. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


American life can be no higher than American 
country life. 

America is doomed if the city sets the standard 
of life for the country. 

When the country feeds the cities at the top all 
goes well, but if it feeds the city at the bottom it 
is all wrong for both city and country. 

Country population is decreasing in all sections 
of the country. This will not matter if the loss is 
at the bottom of society, but if the loss is at the 
top all is wrong. 

Children used to stay in the country school un- 
til they were well in their teens; now they very 
generally leave at the eighth grade. 

Country schools used to be taught by country 
girls and young men who knew and loved the 
country. Now they are too frequently taught by 
city and town girls who come for a little experi- 
ence and mourn for the city while there. They 
usually go to the town for the week end. 

Schoolhouses in the country are less attractive 
inside and out, less sanitary, and less well ap- 
pointed and equipped than city schoolhouses. 

Parents are more critical of teachers, more 
quarrelsome and mischief-making in country than 
in city. 

It is more difficult for a teacher to remain in a 
country school than in a city school. More of the 
teacher’s time is wasted by out-of-school friction. 

Opportunities to board where there is a private, 
warm room are lacking. 


BODY OF DOCTRINE. 

The country school has in its keeping the future 
of America. It is the universal medium of re- 
storing a pure country citizenship. 

The country school can never do its work for 
American citizenship unless it is in all respects 
equal to the city school. 

Wages must be relatively the same for teach- 
ers in country and city. 

Teachers must be specifically trained for work 
in ungraded schools. It is as unlike the city 
graded school as a garden is unlike a wheat field. 

The country teacher must know and love coun- 
try life and want to stay there. Her interests 
must be in the community. 

The country teacher must prefer country life, 
‘country amusements, country freedom to city life. 


Country schools must emphasize nature and 
develop love for nature. 

Country schools must make the country, the 
farm, the country home, the source of material 
in all teaching. 

Farm arithmetic, farm geography, farm school 
readers, country-focused literature must prevail 
in the country schools. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


The county superintendent must be an inspira- 
tion to country teachers, to country pupils, and to 
country people. 

The county superintendent who is intelligently 
inspiring should be retained and paid. 

The country teacher must be a leader of pupils 
and people, improving agricultural, domestic, and 
social conditions. To this end, wages, tenure, 
boarding facilities, and length of term must be 
adequate. 

Schoolhouses must be sanitary, comfortable, 
and genuinely attraetive. 

School grounds must be spacious, attractive, 
and useful to pupils and community. 

There should be no loafing in schoolhouse or 
on grounds, nothing of doubtful propriety should 
be allowed, but both schoolhouse and grounds 
should be used by the worthy people of the com- 
munity. 

Literary and debating’ societies should be 
restored. Attractive lectures and entertainments 
should be provided, notably illustrated lectures. 

Games that improve and interest should be pro- 
vided. Games should be for all, rather than for 
the few. There should be competitive games. 

Very substantial low swings about eight feet 
high and other not easily destroyed apparatus 
should be provided out of doors. 

Games should be varied. Should be changed 
often enough not to become stale. 

School gardening is vital. Home gardening 
under school guidance is indispensable. These 
lead to the organization of boys’ clubs. 

Domestic science taught at school and practiced 
at home is essential, as is the organization of do- 
mestic science clubs. 

Summer camps for boys and girls are eminently 
desirable. 

Keep the country schools in touch with the 
state college of agriculture. 

Foster contests, local and far-reaching, in all 
phases of school activity. These contests should 
be first in the school, then within the township, 
then in the county, then in the congressional dis- 
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trict, finally in the state. 
tests to one-room schools. 

Enlist the interest of public-spirited citizens. 
Merchants will give prizes, the Chautauqua 
managers will often help in many ways. News- 
papers, especially agricultural papers, will often 
assume responsibility for such contests. 

A congressman can do much to promote this 
work, and should be enlisted early. He can fur- 
nish seeds, bulletins, and other aids, and is glad 
to do it when he understands the possibility of 
public service therein. 

The State Department of Agriculture and the 
National Agricultural Department are always 
ready to lend their aid to such a movement. 

School excursions are a never-ceasing inspira- 


Confine all these con- 
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tion. Locally the schools should know the best 
farms, the best stock, and the public institutions 
of the county. There should be county-wide 
school excursions to places of state-wide interest, 
notably to the state institutions and state capitol; 
to metropolitan cities and, when feasible, to the 
national capitol. 

In all teaching, country life should have promi- 
nence. Everything that pertains to agriculture, 
the science and art, should be taught. 

Text-books should be specially focused 
country life. 

Use should be made of public documents of 
special interest to country life. 

Watch carefully against everything that tends 
to educate boys and girls away from country life. 


for 





TEACHERS’ ANNUITIES AND RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES. 


BY <. A. 


PROSSER; 


Deputy Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts. 


[Concluded from issue of December 28.] 


Are teachers’ annuities and retirement allow- 
ances bettering the work of the public schools? 
The friends of teachers’ annuities and retirement 
allowances maintain that they would increase the 
efficiency of the teachers benefited in these ways: 
By attracting and retaining more of the desirable 
men and women in the profession; by insuring an 
equitable refund of the teachers’ energy spent in 
the work; by lengthening the tenure of service of 
the teacher, a move in the direction of a wider 
civil service in the profession; by insuring a more 
permanent staff of teachers; by providing a sense 
of security, leaving the teacher free to devote his 
entire ehergy to his calling; by increasing the co- 
operation between thé state and the teachers; by 
retiring in an equitable manner those who have 
passed the period of efficiency in the service. 

On the other hand, there are those who claim 
that teachers’ annuities of any kind will improve 
the efficiency of any given group but little unless 
they be accompanied by other agencies that 
eliminate the unfit. All attempts to improve the 
efficiency of the schools by bettering the economic 
efficiency of the teacher must, it is claimed, in 
order to be effective, go hand in hand with direct 
selecting agencies, cutting off the rush of the 
incompetent to the field. Selective agencies 
raising the standard of qualifications that work- 


ers must have before entering any occupation 
avail but little if the occupation is not at the same 
time made sufficiently attractive to draw to it 


those who are able to meet its entrance require- 
ments. 

Any betterment in the economic conditions of 
workmen brings a rush of the unfit as well as the 
fit to the work. In the competition between 
them the compensation falls to the old level, and 
the efficient are driven from the field. Teachers’ 
annuities and retirement allowances in any state 
where direct selecting agencies operate to fill the 
schools with the incompetent are worse than use- 


less since their only effect would be to perpetu- 
ate the reign of the unfit. 

Those who believe that legislation in behalf of 
teachers’ insurance or annuities should go hand in 
hand with movements for the elimination of the 
unfit in the teaching profession suggest, among 
other things, the following direct selecting agen- 
cies that might be used to accomplish this pur- 
pose: Medical examination of teachers; greater 
scholastic and professional preparation; higher 
standards of certification; more effective super- 
vision; more effective administrative selection of 
teachers. 

Should the new teacher entering the profession 
be required to contribute to the support of his own 
annuities? Such a plan constitutes what is usu- 
ally termed a _ teachers’ compulsory insurance 
scheme. Many believe that the entire support of 
the teachers’ annuity or retirement allowance 
should be borne by the state or by the local com- 
munity because the public, through its schools, 
reaps a large benefit from the protection which 
teachers enjoy, and because the inadequate wage 
which it is claimed many teachers receive renders 
it advisable that the public should bear the entire 
expense of carrying on the annuity venture. 

Those who favor contribution on the part of the 
teacher for the support her own insurance 
point out the fact that Massachusetts has already 
adopted a certain pension scheme 


of 


for state em- 
ployees which seems to indicate what will proba- 
bly be its policy in dealing with the same prob- 
lem for other groups of public workers, and from 
which it is not likely to depart. Under this 
scheme the worker practically contributes one- 
half of the cost of protecting himself against the 
three risks of old age, disability, or retirement. 
Many believe that the agitation for the pension- 
ing of public employees is only the entering wedge 
in an extensive scheme whereby workers of every 
kind will be covered by a plan of compulsory in- 
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surance in which the worker will be required, with 
the aid of the state, to make provision for old age 
or disability. These argue that, as a matter of 
tactics if for no other reason, a proposed scheme 
of annuities for new teachers at least should 
recognize the policy which the state has estab- 
lished in dealing with the same problem for other 
branches of the public service. 

How will the teacher be benefited by the com- 
pulsory insurance scheme? Would compulsory 
insurance supported entirely by him better his 
economic condition? Such insurance adds 
nothing to his total wage directly. It is claimed 
by those who believe that the teacher should con- 
tribute a part of the expense of his own protection, 
that state compulsion and management of his 
annuity does benefit him during his productive 
period by forcing him to make provision for the 
future by developing a spirit and habit of thrift; 
by securing for him high-class insurance protec- 
tion at the lowest possible cost; by guaranteeing 
the solvency of the insurance scheme; and by de- 
veloping a security of tenure of position that 
grows measurably*with the increase of his equity 
in the insurance attached to the business. 

Would compulsory insurance supported in part 
or entirely by the public better the teacher’s eco- 
nomic condition? Where the insurance is sup- 
ported in part by the teacher the economic bene- 
fit derived from his own contributions would 
probably be that discussed above. He would 
also derive the same indirect economic benefits 
from the contributions of the public as well as 
profit directly for a time at least from the money 
expended by the public for the support of his in- 
surance. 

The debatable question is: Who ultimately pays 
the cost of the insurance, supported in part or 
wholly by the public? There are many who be- 


lieve that the public should pay the entire expense 


of the administration and at least half that of sup- 
porting the teachers’ compulsory insurance be- 
cause teachers’ voluntary mutual benefit associa- 
tions have proved inadequate as a means of pro- 
tecting the teaching group as a whole. The pub- 
lic will reap through its schools the largest bene- 
fit, and should, therefore, be willing to undertake 
the cost of the administration of the plan. 

3y whatever theory of wages we reason, how- 
ever, it seems certain that in every industry the 
ultimate burden or cost of any gratuity or con- 
cession like compulsory insurance falls upon the 
class benefited. There are many who believe it 
to be equally certain that in the field of the teach- 
ing industry the ultimate burden or cost of com= 
pulsory insurance, like that of any other gratuity 
or concession, will fall upon the teachers as the 
class benefited. 

The concession of public support for the insur- 
ance of the teacher becomes a real, though some- 
what indefinitely defined, part of his total wage, 
and plays a part directly or indirectly in each new 
wage adjustment as certainly and as potently, in 
proportion to its cost to the employer, as any 
other portion of his wage compensation. Many 
believe that taking the question by and large the 
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teacher in every instance will ultimately pay the 
employer's contribution to his compulsory insur- 
ance scheme. 


Assuming that the question of the source of 
support of such insurance is purely economic and 
administrative, many believe that it would be 
better for the state to maintain a part at least of 
such insurance, since in this way the burden of its 
support would be lifted partially, at ieast for a 
time, from the shoulders of what is believed to be 
a poorly paid group of workers- 

Why should the public contribute to the sup- 
port of teachers’ compulsory insurance? There 
are many who believe that public support and 
management of teachers’ annuity ventures is 
necessary to their success. Others point out that 
the money expended by the public for teachers’ 
compulsory insurance is justifiable as a wise busi- 
ness venture. These believe that, if the public 
met always and ultimately the entire burden of 
compulsory insurance for the teacher, the money 
spent in maintaining the assessment would bring 
larger returns in educational betterment than the 
same amount contributed in any other way to the 
teacher’s economic condition. A pension calling 
appeals to one highly efficient, though perhaps un- 
aggressive, type of worker because it offérs to 
him a guarantee both against uncertain tenure and 
against the physical and financial uncertainties of 
life. These guarantees appeal strongly to the 
men and women who, finding beyond a reasonable 
standard of living their highest satisfaction in the 
spiritual goods of life, all things considered, proba- 
bly make the best teachers. 

If teachers are to be required to contribute to 
the support of their own protection, should not a 
withdrawal equity be provided? By withdrawal 
equity is meant an equitable amount which the 
teacher could, upon leaving the profession, have 
restored to her out of the contribution which she 
had made. Those who favor the withdrawal 
equity say that young teachers who do not remain 
in the profession oughtnot to be mulcted or penal- 
ized for the benefit of those who do. Such young 
teachers would neither be deterred from enter- 
ing the profession because of the lessened wage 
due to the compulsory assessment, nor oppose its 
levy, if they were certain of a fair equity upon 
withdrawal. The recognition of the equity would 
aid in preserving the mobility of the teaching pro- 
fession that has proven of such inestimable bene- 
fit to the American schools. Teachers, shifting 
from one position to another, would not be de- 
terred by the prospect of the complete loss of ac- 
cumulated contributions. 

It has been possible within the limits of this 
paper to consider only a few of many problems 
that must be dealt with in making an adequate, 
unbiased, scientific study of teachers’ compulsory 
insurance such as will command the confidence 
and support of the lawyer as well as the teacher. 
Among many other important issues which pre- 
sent themselves are such as these:— 

Against what risks of life should compulsory 
insurance undertake to protect the teacher? 
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To the support of which of these shall the 
teacher be required to contribute? 

Should the public contribute to the support of 
old age and disability insurance of the teacher or 
to the retirement allowance only? 

Should the state or the local community pay the 
contribution of the public to the support of the 
annuity or should it be shared on equal part by the 
state, the local community, and the teacher? 

Should the premium and the annuity for the 
teacher be a fixed and equal amount or should 
they in each case be variable quantities dependent 
upon the income and contribution of the bene- 
ficiary? 

Should protection against 
cover any disability other 
from the service? 

What should be the minimum number of years 
of service before protection against disability is 
given? 

How shall teachers who have served in other 
states secure an entrance to a Massachusetts 
scheme of compulsory insurance on an equitable 
basis which recognizes in some way their service 
before coming to this state? At what age or 
after how many years of service shall the teacher 
be permitted to retire voluntarily on an allowance? 

When shall voluntary retirement be operative 
on an automatic basis? What difference, if any, 
should be made between male and female bene- 
ficiaries as to number of years of service required 
before, or minimum age at which, retirement, 
either voluntary or involuntary, would be per- 
mitted on terms favorable to the beneficiary? 

What will a compulsory insurance scheme of a 
given kind cost the public during the first year 
after it is jnaugurated and how much will it cost 
after the expiration of ten years? 

To what extent have teachers’ annuities and re- 
tirement allowances been established in this 
country? Annuities for teachers, like those for 
every other class, are, comparatively speaking, in- 


disability if given 
than that resulting 
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novations in this country. Schemes through 


which they are supported and bestowed are not 
only of variable type, but experimental and im- 
perfect. The areas within which these systems 
are in operation are almost negligible when com- 
pared with the territory within which no teachers’ 
retirement schemes obtain. And yet, from the 
standpoint of the population and the number of 
teachers affected, the growing prevalence of 
annuities for worthy teachers is startling to those 
who have never had the statistics placed before 
them. 

More than 25,000,000 people in the United 
States live within territory in which, and educate 
their children in school systems in which the 
teachers, if they will, have an opportunity to en- 
joy the benefits of some form of teacher’s annuity 
This opportunity varies from 
that afforded by a mutual aid association to that 
provided by municipal or state aid and regulation. 
Sixteen states have legislated.to a greater or less 


or service pension. 


extent upon the question of teachers’ compulsory 
insurance, four of which, having a population of 
almost 7,000,000 people and employing more than 
25,000 teachers, have complete state retirement 
systems covering every public school teacher 
within their boundaries. Nineteen of the largest 
cities in the country, having more than one-ninth 
of our total population, and employing one- 
twelfth of our entire force of public school teach- 
ers, support teachers’ compulsory insurance ven- 
tures of varying type created and regulated by 
state enactment. To fourteen per cent. of our 
territory teachers’ pensions and retirement funds 
are no longer an innovation. More than thirty 
per cent. of our population enjoy the educational 
benefits to be derived from such funds, while 
twenty-seven per cent. of the entire teaching” 
force in the public schools of the United States 
have the opportunity to protect themselves 
against one or more of the five great risks of life. 
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God hath been good, 
*Tis He whose hand 


Moulded the sunny hills, and doth keep 
The fountains in their secret places cool. 
"Tis He who leadeth up the sun, 

And tempereth the keenness of the frost ; 
And, therefore, in the plenty of the feast, 
And in the lifting of the cup, let Him 


Have praises for the well-completed year. 


— Selected. 
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WHILE LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A- E. WINSHIP. 


YANKTON, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Yankton is one of the most wholesome, in- 
spiring, worthy cities in the Dakotas. In the ex- 
treme southeastern part of the state, on the north- 
ern bank of the Missouri, it was one of the first set- 
tlements, and Yankton College was the first in- 
stitution of learning in this part of the country. 
It was from the first a distinctly Christian com- 
munity and a Christian college. Eastern Con- 
gregationalists came here with a mission, and their 
college had a message. 

The Christian colleges of the West from Ober- 
lin to Whitman have been of inestimable service 
to the country, A Christian college has meant 
a safe, conservative, wholesome, scholarly centre. 
The influence in social, industrial, commercial, 
and civic life has been ennobling. 

What a change would there have been in the 
entire West had it not been for these remarkably 
influential centres of civilization and culture. 

In these days of much discussion of riotous life 
among university boys in the large centres it is 
refreshing to be for two days in a college town 
where the men and women are good, where col- 
lege boys and girls are all right, where life in 
home and school is as earnest as it is real. 

The history of Yankton College is typical of the 
best Christian colleges of the West. 

Into Yankton more than thirty years ago came 
Rev. Joseph Ward, one of the best samples of 
New England young men, of her Christian minis- 
ters, and of Congregationalism. Those of us who 
knew him in those days can alone appreciate the 
gift the East made to the West when he became 


pastor of the first Congregational church of 
Yankton. Through him was established in 1881 
the first institution for higher education in the 
Dakotas, and to him the two noble states of to- 
day owe more than can ever be told. 

Until his death in 1889 Dr. Joseph Ward was 
president. Dr. Dan F. Bradley, later president. 
of Iowa College at Grinnell, was acting president 
for a time, and Dr. Albert F. Free was president: 
till 1895, when Dr. Henry K. Warren, the present: 
president, took up the work which has been so- 
nobly advanced by him for sixteen years. 

To-day the endowment funds are $192,161, and’ 
an equipment in lands, buildifigsj laboratories, |i- 
braries, etc., of $194,375; all told, less than $400,- 
000! 

With this trifling amount, trifling when viewed 
in connection with appropriations and annual in- 
comes for a mere department in a great univer- 
sity, there have been achievements which the 
greatest universities might envy. Here manly 
men have been developed; here has been influ- 
enced the building of two grand commonwealths ;. 
here have been the germs of much of the 
righteousness of very heroic champions of civic 
truth and honor. 

Such colleges were never so greatly needed as 
they are to-day. Every year makes clearer the 
demand for such centres of manliness. 

Nowhere is the worship of gold so Godless and 
heartless as in the case of those who blatantly 
place the size of the endowment as the only 


recognized test of the mission and message of a 
college. 
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Character is formed not by laws, commands, and decrees, but by quiet influence, un- 
conscious suggestion, and personal guidance.—President Burton, Smith College. 
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THE CHILDREN’S BOOK SHELF. tales, let me contradict it emphatically. I ob- 





BY KATHERINE D. BLAKE, 
New York City. 
[From her paper at the N. E. A. in San Francisco.] 


“The librarians of this country ought to get to- 
gether and arrange a little set of books for chil- 
dren that will take the place of Dr. Eliot’s five- 
foot shelf of books for the older ones. It should 
be a short list, not more than twelve books for 
each year of childhood, but they must be books 
that will inspire our twentieth-century children to 
higher ideals than those of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The books must be interesting, cultivate 
the imagination, and teach courage; that first, be- 
cause without courage we have none of the other 
virtues. They must be particularly about the 
fairy tales they choose for the youngest children.” 

In the discussion which followed it was clear 
that Miss Blake was misunderstood, so in clos- 
ing the discussion she spoke as follows:— 

“If in my opening remarks I said anything that 
could be construed as meaning opposition to fairy 


ject, not to fairy tales, but to the wrong kind of 
fairy tales. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than the old folk stories. They all teach courage 
and truth and the fundamental virtues. No one 
appreciates more thoroughly than I the gift of 
imagination. I am inclined to think it is the 
best gift of the mind. It lies at the root of all 
sympathy. Science herself accomplishes little un- 
less imagination companions her. But it must be 
a trained imagination. We must not give our 
children fairy stories merely because they are 
fairy stories, but because they are the best and 
most beautiful stories that can be found; stories 
with world truths in them and world morals; 
stories that shall show them that courage and 
truth and love are the guideposts to happiness. 
It is our duty to see that no hours are wasted on 
false ideals that must be lived down as the child 
grows, or that may never be lived down, as is the 
case with our money-mad financiers of to-day. 
“Our children should also be guarded against 
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the vice of over-reading, and it is a very real and 
dangerous vice. People who read ‘to pass the 
time away’ deaden their faculties and squander 
the hours that are so precious if rightly used. 
Librarians ought to watch the children who 
change their books too frequently, and talk with 
them and communicate with their parents, for a 
surfeit of reading dulls the mind just as a surfeit 
of food lays low the forces of the body. 

“The imagination of the twentieth century child 
should be developed first by the world folk stories 
gathered from all sources, Scandinavian, Ger- 
man, Russian, Japanese, African, as well as Eng- 
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of the past till their eyes are opened to the poetry 
and romance of present-day life and to the civic 
responsibilities that must be theirs ere long. 

“So I pray that you librarians, with your inti- 
mate knowledge of what children like on your 
bookshelves, where they have freedom of choice, 
will come to the aid of the teachers by selecting 
a tiny library of the best dozen books for each 
year of childhood, twelve books that shall touch 
children’s hearts the round world over, north and 
south, east and west, occident and orient, and 
make a bond that shall bind them with the same 


lish; then’ on through the Arthurian legends and lofty ideals into the world-wide brotherhood of 
the stories of chivalry and nobility in the history man.” 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Last year at Erie the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association was reorganized under a new 
constitution. But the association could hardly 
find itself in a year, and the meeting at Philadel- 
phia last week was only one step in the rapid de- 
velopment of the organization. Every meeting 
from that of 1910 to that of 1913 or 1914 will be 
one of great significance to the educational inter- 
ests of the state. For this reason among others 
these meetings should be largely attended. 

There are about 30,000 teachers in the state. 
Some 2,100 or 2,200 of them were enrolled in the 
association this year, but a large number of 
these were teachers’ from Philadelphia 
who did not attend the sessions. The encourag- 
ing feature of the attendance was the large number 
of men. Three-fourths of the teachers in the 
state are women, but three-fourths of those at the 
meeting were men. This seems to show that the 
men, the leaders of their communities, are vitally 
interested and want to keep in touch with the cur- 
rent changes. »But there were serious gaps in the 
ranks of the men teachers too. Several of the 
counties of the western part of the state were un- 
represented by the county superintendent or by 
any one else. The sessions were never over- 
crowded. However, there was always active dis- 
cussion by those present. 

Philadelphia is an admirable place to hold an 
educational meeting. There is hardly a city in the 
country with more educational institutions or 
more places of interest to educators. In fact, 
there are so many things worth seeing in the city 
that it is small wonder that lectures and discus- 
sions sometimes proved less attractive than sight- 
seeing. The welcome by the Philadelphians, 
Mayor Blankenburg, Superintendent Brumbaugh, 
Dr. Herrick, Principal Lewis, and others, was 
most cordial. The reception at the schoolmasters’ 
clubhouse was a most congenial affair for the 
men. Other receptions were held at the Univer- 
sity, at Girard College, and at the city hall. 

Superintendent Fred W. Robbins of Lancaster 
was a dignified and efficient president. His ad- 
dress on “Shortening the Course of Study” was 
productive of much thought and discussion. He 
suggested that a year might be saved in the school 
life of pupils by eliminating “frills” in the elemen- 


tary course. The high school course could then 
be lengthened and the gap between the grammar 
and high school—an obvious stopping place un- 
der the present arrangement—would be done 
away with. Two results of such a change would 
be an increase in the number of children who 
would stay in high school and an increase in the 
proportion of the number of boys to the number 
of girls. Such a change would be more possible 
if medical inspection were thorough and if the 
school year were divided into ten-week periods 
with three-week vacations intervening. There 
would be less opportunity for pupils to forget past 
instruction and more likelihood of intensive work. 
It is intended that the whole of President Robbins’ 
paper will appear in a later issue of the Journal. 

Those who did not agree with Superintendent 
Robbins had an able spokesman in Reed B. Tiet- 
rick of the State Department of Education. His 
opinion that the traditional arrangement was the 
best working basis and that when made more 
flexible it will be more efficacious than any of the 
new plans was set forth in keen, convincing style. 
He called attention to the experiment in Erie, 
which seems to have failed after a most thorough 
trial. 

These two speakers led off the first general ses- 
sion on December 27. The significant fea- 
ture of this session, however, was the report of the 
Educational Council. Dr. Herrick, president of 
Girard College, read the report and it was evident 
that his ideas and force of expression played a 
large part in the making of this remarkable report. 
It first called attention to three things which made 
1911 one of the greatest years in the history of 
Pennsylvania education,—the enactment of the 
new school code, the establishment of a bureau of 
professional education as a sub-department of the 
state department of public instruction to standard- 
ize certificates, and the creation of a bureau of 
medical education, also in connection with the de- 
partment of public instruction. The report also 
expressed general satisfaction with the new school 
code—the product of four years’ work by the 
commission—which has gone into effect with lit- 
tle controversy and embarrassment of the educa- 
tional machinery. The best feature of the code, 
according to this committee’s way of thinking, is 
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the relation established between central and local 
authorities. A real balance of power seems to 
have been established. The small boards for city 
administration seemed excellent to the committee, 
who saw a great gain for education in the measure 
which has thus legislated out of office some 14,000 
school directors. Responsibility will be far 
greater and less easily evaded. The chances of 
securing experts are greater. The establishment 
of a state board of education with a permanent 
secretary (in the person of Dr. Becht, formerly of 
the Clarion Normal school) seemed to the council 
a wise measure. The board now has the power 
to establish vocational schools over the state at 
large. A state architect for school buildings who 
shall advise on buildings anywhere in the state has 
already been appointed by the board, The Edu- 
cational Council regretted that the proposed legis- 
lation on medical inspection met with so much op- 
position that it was not passed. A sort of local 
option now prevails throughout the state. “The 
report urged that something be done to instill a 
larger esprit de corps among the teachers, and 
recommended that there be a code of professional 
ethics, such as is followed in Alabama. _ Retire- 
ment allowances should be made a live question 
in the state and the council recommended legisla- 
tion along the lines followed in New York. 

The council was at its best, perhaps, on the 
question of different teachers’ meetings. It 
recommended more serious instructionin the insti- 
tutes of the state. Some part of these meetings 
should, of course, be given to entertaining and 
popular features, but more work should be accom- 
plished. This would be possible by organizing 
into departments and smaller units with idea: of 
following different lines of work. Practical dem- 
onstration with a class of pupils who might be 
brought in for an exercise could be made the basis 
for suggestion, conference, and discussion. Some 
of. the institutes of Pennsylvania have demon- 
strated the value of departmental work, but in 
Maryland there are institutes which are better 
guides for those who wish to plan a valuable insti- 
tute for their teachers. 

The council suggested that the meetings of the 
State Educational Association be given over to 
general discussions of educational policies, of 
needed legislation, and to such topics. as will con- 
tribute to the professional interest of the teachers 
and to their professional advantage. To bring the 
meetings of the association up to a standard of 
respectable attendance and influence, the council 
recommended the employment of a salaried officer 
as a field secretary or corresponding secretary of 
the association. Comparison of the Pennsylvania 
association with those of the Middle West was in- 
vited. 

The new code was a subject of discussion 
throughout the convention wherever a group of 
men was gathered together. On the whole, there 
seemed to be a feeling of satisfaction with the new 
law. That it is a great forward movement was a 
unanimous opinion, although several minor points 
were severely criticised. The provision for assist- 
ant county superintendents met with disfavor in 
some quarters, but there was little sympathy with 
the malcontents on this point. On the question of 
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certification under the new code there was more 
general dissatisfaction. Superintendent Cole of 
Chester set forth the case of these objectors fore- 
ibly at two different sessions. His objections to 
the unfairness of the present law on certification 
applied only to certificates for teachers outside of 
Philadelphia. The law as it stands is distinctly 
favorable to the normal schools of the state, to 
the detriment of high schools and city normal 
training. Superintendent Cole did not claim that 
the law was intentionally framed with this pur- 
pose, but in effect it has proved distinctly unfavor- 
able to city training schools. That others agree 
with him Superintendent Cole is certain, because 
he has received letters to that effect in reply to his 
limited canvass of the state. To Superintendent 
Cole it seemed that the normal schools are infe- 
rior to the high schools in furnishing secondary 
training; that there is too much senseless teach- 
ing of pedagogy in the normal schools; that the 
expense of attending state normal schools keeps 
away good candidates who could be well trained in 
the city training school; that state normal schools 
are declining from their highest point of efficient 
service, while the high schools are on a career of 
rapid rise in efficiency as training schools for 
teachers; and, finally, that through the practical 
nature of the work done at the city training 
schools, these schools are as well, if not better, 
fitted to train teachers as state normal schools. 
Admitting these points, the legislation for the 
certification of teachers as it stands to-day is ob- 
viously unfair. 

Here, as elsewhere in the meetings, problems 
were raised, not settled. The convention was 
throughout one of raising problems, which was 
decidedly encouraging. As Dr. Snedden said, 
recognition of a problem is one-half the solution. 
The commissioner of education from Massachu- 
setts gave what many considered the most 
scholarly and incisive talk of the convention, on 
“Contemporary Problems in Education.” He 
“raised problems, not settled them.” His main 
question was on the subject of achieving most by 
a realization of the aims of our curricula. Dr. 
Snedden urged that teachers recognize the most 
common of fallacies—that subjects are to be 
taught as ends in themselves. There must be a 
more satisfactory definition of purpose. For ex- 
ample, why is algebra taught in the first year of 
high school? Dr. Snedden did not say that al- 
vebra should not be taught there, but that he had 
never been able to elicit a satisfactory answer to 
his question. There should be a satisfactory an- 
swer to the question of what end each and all of 
the subjects in the curricula serve. Efficiency 
without a definitely known goal is an impossi- 
bility. The selection of right means and methods 
of instruction follows. 

Commissioner Claxton followed Dr. Snedden, 
and at the Pennsylvania meeting, as at every 
meeting this fall, made a distinctly favorable im- 
pression with his outline of the proposed work of 
the United States Bureau of Education. 

There are nine departments in the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association. ‘Two of these held 
sessions where the attendance was good and the 
discussion better—the departments of graded 
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schools and of city and borough superintend- 
ence. At the other departments there were some 
very good papers, but the attendance was pitifully 
small, which proved how very much to the point 
was the report of the Educational Council. 

In the department of the city superintendents 
C. F. Hoban of Dunmore presided, in the absence 
of President Foos of Reading, who was ill. The 
subject of the president’s paper was to have been 
normal instruction in cities. Superintendent 
Cleaver of Cheltenham took the subject and made 
out a strong case for city training schools, giving 
a summary of the present status of city normal 
instruction throughout the country, which showed 
that they were firmly established to fill conditions 
which the state normal schools cannot fill. The 
other subject discussed at this meeting was tests 
of teaching. Interesting views were set forth 
by District Superintendent Burns of Philadelphia 
and Superintendent Snyder of Slatington. At 
another meeting of this department Superintend- 
ent Carr of Bayonne, N. J., discussed moral edu- 
cation in a wholesome way, urging teachers to de- 
vote as much of their time as possible to forming 
the ideals of the pupils. It is as important as the 
regular work. He also expressed his opinion that 
sex hygiene would soon be a recognized subject 
of instruction. Superintendent Howell of Scran- 
ton said that the schools were not responsible for 
the degenerating morals of children, but agreed 
with Superintendent Carr that in the changed con- 
ditions the teacher must take up much of the 
work which parents are leaving undone. Dr. 
Scudder expressed almost identical views at a 
meeting of the graded schools department. 

Dr. Becht opened the department of graded 
schools with a clear statement of the case for spe- 
cial attention to bright and dull pupils. His ease 
and grace on the platform make it seem probable 
that he will prove a very good presiding officer at 
next year’s meeting, which will probably be held 
in Harrisburg. Dr. Schaeffer spoke at this ses- 
sion, setting forth the reasons why Pennsylvania 
history should be a part of the regular history in- 
struction in the elementary schools of the state. 
Dr. Chambers of the University of Pittsburgh 
school of education gave an excellent talk on 
motivization at the last meeting of this depart- 
ment. He offered the methods of instruction at 
Tuskegee as an example of the direction in which 
most of the curricula should be motivized. 

In the county superintendence department Dr. 
Hamilton, superintendent of Allegheny county, 
where the largest county institutes of the state are 
held, gave a most vital talk on “New Duties and 
Opportunities of the County Superintendent.” 
He urged that agricultural education be recog- 
nized as a subject for secondary school instruc- 
tion. And there would still be boys who could 
not be kept in school owing to pressure of a fi- 
nancial nature. As a remedy he made the novel 
suggestion that counties should support their own 
schools and what the state contributes be given 
to the pupils as a wage for attending school. 
While this would amount to very little Superin- 
tendent Hamilton maintained that it would prove 
a great incentive. 
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In the college and normal school department 
the case for the normal school was set forth by 
Professor Robertson of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The answers to supporters of city train- 
ing schools were incisive. 

In the manual training round table discussion 
the talks by Dr. Wagner and Miss Johnson were 
especially good. 

At the last general session on December 29, the 
new commissioner of education of New Jersey was 
introduced to the association. The impression 
was that New Jersey had been as fortunate in its 
selection as the states as a whole had been in the 
selection of Dr. Claxton. In his address on “Fac- 
tors Determining School Efficiency” Mr. Kendal! 
proved himself a progressive thinker. 

The resolutions, although “rankly radical,” were 
passed as follows :— 


“We are profoundly gratified by the passage of the 
school code, which reorganizes our school system and 
gives hope for much intelligent progress in adapting the 
schools of the state to the numerous and varied func- 
tions that they should perform. To those who labored 
with such splendid devotion to formulate this law and 
to explain its provisions to the people and to the legis- 
lature, so as to secure the approval of that body, we 
render our most sincere thanks. In the establishment 
of the Bureaus of Professional Education and of Medi- 
cal Education also we recognize legislative enactments 
which are certain to prove of great value to the ad- 
vancement of education. 

“We recognize in the schools the one completely so- 
cialized agency for human betterment. It remains for 
those charged with their direction to study the needs 
of all the people and to adapt the schools to the new 
demands constantly made evident by rapidly-changing 
social conditions. 

“The one demand most prominent in the discussions 
of the public and of the press is that which insists upon 
larger recognition of the need of vocational training for 
that enormous majority of our pupils whose educational 
opportunities cannot possibly extend beyond those fur- 
nished in the public schools. We believe that the asso- 
ciation should place itself on record in favor of the gen- 
eral proposition of providing for every child, whether 
his formal education must end on his fourteenth birth- 
day or at any other point short of the institution of col- 
lege grade, the best possible preparation for efficient 
and appreciative living that can be devised. And we 
further believe that in shaping our educational policy 
and practice tradition should be fearlessly questioned, 
and that subjects of study and methods of instruction 
and of administration should be chosen for their evident 
merits rather than for their antiquity or general accep- 
tance. 

“We believe that the school should provide for those 
classes of children who, because either of defects or of 
peculiar talents, do not readily conform to ordinary 
school routine; and we further believe that within itself 
each school should aim to meet individual needs as far 
as possible. A proper study of the child as an individ- 
ual ought frequently to be made, especially in the high 
school, to discover his peculiar aptitudes, so that his 
school course can be made of greater value to him, and 
through him to society. Along with this discovery 
there should be a systematic effort to assist him in the 
choice of the vocation in which he is most likely to suc- 
ceed. We therefore commend all intelligent efforts in 
the line of vocational guidance and urge upon boards of 
education and school officials the advisability of greater 
attention to this important form of social service within 
the school. 

“We favor a thorough revision and simplification of 
the elementary school course of study. We believe that 
the fundamentals of arithmetic should be more _ thor- 
oughly taught and that much that is useless should be 
eliminated. in the English of the elementary school we 
believe that much greater emphasis should be placed 
upon oral reading and upon both oral and written com- 
position. ‘The essentials of formal grammar as applied 
to the recognition of the parts of speech and the classi- 
hieation of sentences in very simple unidiomatic English 
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OPPORTUNITIES AND 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF 


SUPERVISION.—{IV.) 


ARTHUR E, SUMMERS, 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 

1, and 2. Yes. 

4. I think the law in Illinois is fairly satisfactory on 
this point. The office must not be taken entirely out of 
the hands of the people. 

5. Plenty high in Illinois. 

6. Both and especially the latter. 

7. Neither is indispensable, but all are very desirable. 
The equivalent of a college or normal training should 
be required. 

8. That depends upon the man, not upon location. 

9. The highest issued in the county, and preferably 
a state certificate. 

10. He should have advisory powers in all these 
matters and absolute power in b. 


Georce S. WHITCHER, 
Berlin, N. H. 


School superintendents are not an exception to the 
general rule relating to business management. Where- 
ever results are expected from the use of men, women, 
motor power, crude materials, etc., a superintendent’s 
function is to superintend, direct control, and to se- 
cure results commensurate with the means at hand. 

The business world has long known and fully recog- 
nized the principle that responsibility must be definitely 
placed and someone rigidly held to strict accounting. 

The duties of a superintendent of any sort vary ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the enterprise. A small 
plant employing a few workmen expects its superintend- 
ent to exercise both general and special supervision. 
That is, he must not only plan the broad outlines of 
management, but must fill in the details usually included 
under the word supervision. As the size of the plant in- 
creases there comes a time when the two functions, 
superintending and supervising, differentiate, and room- 
superintendents, department superintendents, etc., each 
under the full control of the general superintendent, 
are employed to see that the latter’s plans are carried 
out. These men, whether they know it or not, are but 
physical extensions of the actual responsible head 
created solely to enable him to reach a greater number 
of productive centres. 

Such a superintendent as above pictured is an expert 
both technical and administrative. He must know the 
latest in the technique of the business he is in, must have 
a clear vision relating to the sciences upon which the en- 
terprise is based, and must be master of the great ad- 
ministrative principles that govern the whole field from 
raw material to finished and marketed product. 

There can be no real argument for curtailing the 
powers or limiting the field in which those powers apply 
in the case of school superintendents. 

“What responsibility should the superintendent have 
in the selection of teachers?’ Absolutely full respon- 
sibility. Why not? Does not the board and the com- 
munity hold him responsible for results? 

The selection of school sites is of less importance, al- 
though many communities would be spared much sor- 
row and numerous meetings and adjourned meetings if 
some one impartial individual were empowered by state 
law to locate school sites. Most superintendents, how- 
ever, would blushingly decline such honor if left to their 
option. 

“Should superintendents select schoolhouse plans?” 
Yes, so far as interior arrangement is concerned, for a 


well-thought-out plan for a schoolhouse is quite as 
necessary as it is for a paper mill or cotton factory, and 
few architects to-day are past the stage of aiming first 
at an harmonious and picture-like exterior, regardless 
of interior convenience, but even the schoolhouse may 
be “ready-made” and its location unsuitable, and yet the 
real live school of flesh and blood or teachers and pupils 
may be magnificent. 

“Should the superintendent select the text-books?” 
Yes, and once more, yes. Next to the general peda- 
gogical plan of the school comes the teacher, and next 
to the teacher comes the text-book, and all three must 
harmonize. 

In all that has been above said it is of course under- 
stood that boards or sub-committees will formally pass 
upon the superintendent’s recommendations, but the sub- 
stantial fact remains that selection and removal of 
teachers and adoption of text-books, as well as selection 
of supplies, is unquestionably the function of the office 
of superintendent of schools. 


Otis E. HALtt, 
Montgomery County, Indiana. 
There is a tendency on the part of many splendid 
people to read the names of the increasing number of 


undeniably good and efficient men in public office, and 
conclude that politics and politicians are not so bad after 


all. Some go so far as to argue that the promotion of . 


these men justifies the claim that selfishness and cor- 
ruption are being satisfactorily removed from politics. 
These persons should not forget that Washington, -Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, and countless other good men came to 
their positions of honor and usefulness by way of poli- 
tics. 

The mere fact that politics does now and then put the 
best men into office is inadequate reason for holding 
that we should let politics continue to choose and con- 
trol our public servants. The most expert gamblers lose 
occasionally, and professional swindlers see to it that 
rare and expected bargains are handed out now and then. 
Politicians are well aware that occasional losing and 
giving may mean additional gaining and getting. It’ is 
the strength of the weakest and not the strongest link 
that determines the strength of the chain. 

If the office-holders of to-day are as a whole superior 
to those of a half century ago, it is not so much because 
politics and politicians have improved as because poii- 
tics and politicians have been divested of no inconsider- 
able amount of power and prerogative. Civil service, re- 
form, primary elections, government by commission, ad- 
visory and restraining councils, and independent news- 
papers and periodicals have done more in one year to 
raise the standard of public service than politics has done 
in fifty years. Let us hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant when all offices and interests of fundamental impor- 
tance to the people’s best welfare and highest happiness 
will be completely divorced from politics. 

But of all offices those having to do with popular edu- 
cation should be farthest and freest from politics. City 
and county superintendents of schools have no more 
business in politics than pearls in a piggery. And it is 
gratifying to observe that a rapidly-decreasing number of 
city superintendents owe their positions to politics, and 
that the office of county superintendent is being more 
and more detached from politics. There are positively 
no good reasons why the office of county superintendent 
should be even indirectly connected with politics. 
On the other hand, there are three clear, comprehensive, 
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and convincing reasons why the office should be out of 
politics. sy : 

1. For the Sake of the Schools.—Thie cotunty supetin 
tendent should render impartial service. He should 
recognize no distinction save those resylting irom/work 
classified as excellent, good, poor, and below the mini- 
mum. He ought to be able to feel just the same and to 
act just the same when dealing with teachers or pupils 
related to influential politicians as when dealing with the 
most obscure and uninfluential. 

Furthermore, the requirements of the ollice are so 
manifold and exacting that every moment oi his work- 
ing time and every ounce of his working strength are 
needed for the periormance oi duty. He must periorce 
neglect one; this being palpably true, the only remedy is 
the complete separation of the two in the interest oi 
and ior the sake oi the schoois. 

2. For the Sake of the Community.—lt is quite prob- 
able that some county superintendents enjoy participa- 
tion in ward or town politics. But unfortunately poh- 
tics has acquired a shady reputation, and however much 
he is urged or desires to do so, no seli-respecting or 
meritorious superintendent is going to diminish his in- 
ttuence or impair his useiulmess by engaging in party 
politics. He sms against society ii he does. His 1s an 
office of ethical responsibility and unmeasured and im- 
measurable leadership. Not least among his duties is 
that of being an exemplar. For him to participate in 
politics necessarily means that he must alenate many, 
and give undue patronage to a few. Community inter- 
est and politics seldom coincide. Obviously, thereiore, 
the plain duty of the county superintendent is to serve 
the former and remain independent of the latter. 

3. For the Sake of the Superiniendents Themselves.— 
County superintendents should be students as well as 
servants. ‘Their minds ought to be absolutely iree irom 
such worry and annoyance as politics entails. They 
should be conscious of no obligations other than those 
to the schools and to society. Their term oi ofhice 
ought to be imdefinite with the assurance that nothing 
but inferior or declining service can remove them. 

As long as the office is in politics, just so long will 
county superintendents suffer unnecessary restraint, and 
be greatly hindered irom growing in scholarship and 
usefulness. 

“The Best Way Out of It.”—Now, the question nat- 

urally arises, “How can the office be divorced irom 
politics?” 
*1l. The county superintendents themselves can aid 
mightily by reiraining irom participating in party poli- 
tics. Many have already done so, and the effect is ev- 
dent. The polticians of those counties have ceased to 
look to the office of county superintendent ior help or 
hindrance. With little difficulty several counties m In- 
diama, a state famous for politics, have successfully dis- 
connected the office irom the politics. Men have been 
elected to the office by the votes of township trustees 
who positively disregarded the fact that the candidates 
belonged to “another party.” Especially has this been 
practiced in order to re-elect a superintendent of unusual 
ability and efficiency, Miami county for example. It is 
by no means impossible for the superintendents them- 
selves to take the office out of politics. Voters are fast 
becoming confessedly independent. Let the superin- 
tendents be unmistakably so, and ere the politicians are 
aware the office will be, to say the least, only remotely 
connected with politics. 

2. Another way to get the office out of politics is to 
change the manner of electing superintendents. Instead 
of having them elected by popular vote or by “politics,” 
let them be chosen by school trustees or school boards. 
Our own state took a mighty big step in this direction 
when the office was put in the hands of the township 
trustees. This has done a great deal toward the elimi 
nation of politics, but it has not, nor never will be the 
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means of eliminating politics altogether, as should be 


_ done. 


As‘long as cotrity supe Firttendents are @etted by popu 
lar vote or by those who owe their positions to politics, 
$o Jong will thevoffice be in politics. And so long will 
the schools of the country suffer for the want of honest, 
impartial, and efficient leadership. 

Therefore, the best, and, in my judgment, the only way 
out of it, is to have all county superintendents elected by 
school boards or committees. And let it be understood 
that women are eligible for these committees. In every 
township there are certain men and women whose fit- 
ness for a place on this “school committee” is well 
known and unquestionable. City superintendents are 
chosen, in most cases, regardless of politics, why not 
county superintendents? 


ScHOOL OFFICER. 

It is certainly a misfortune for either a state or county 
superintendency to be in politics. When candidates for 
political superintendencies are considered, their political 
faith is apt to count for more than their educational 
leadership. And after men have been appointed to such 
positions they are greatly hampered in their work; for 
they must devote much time to the study of political 
questions that should be given to the study of educa- 
tional problems. 

The object for which these superintendencies have 
been created cannot be fully realized while they remain 
in politics. 

It would seem that the appointment of such officers 
could be placed in the hands of educational leaders who 
are outside of politics—men who are desirous that state 
or county should have the most efficient service that can 
be obtained. 

A school superintendent should be a professional ex- 
pert who has good administrative ability. Unless he is 
a college graduate he cannot efficiently supervise high 
schools which are fitting students for college. Every 
position in a school system should be filled by a person 
whose education and training are broader than that ac- 
tually needed for the position; e. g., elementary teach- 
ers should be graduates of normal schools, high school 
teachers should be college graduates, and superintend- 
ents should be college graduates who have taken post- 
graduate work along their special lines. 

The superintendent should recommend the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of teachers.. The selection of text- 
books should be largely in his hands, as he has a better 
opportunity of knowing the kind of books his schools 
really need than any other person in the community 
Che up-to-date superintendent has made a_ study of 
books, and is better qualified to judge of the merits ofa 
book than the man who gives little thought te the sub 
ject. 

Jonas LeyYMAN, 
Yankton County, South Dakota. 

land 2. Yes. 3. Have them appointed by a competent 
board or person, as governor. 4. (a and b) Yes. (c) 
Doubtful. 5. (b) On a par. 6. Both, preferably the 
second. 7. All indispensable. 8. Best man. Other 
things being equal, a home man is better. 9. State or 
life diploma here. 10. He should have authority to ap- 
point, remove, etc., and his action approved or disap 
proved by board. 

G. H. Hotes, 
New Britain, Conn. 

lL and 2. I believe it is. 3. Office should be ap 
pointive, as m Massachusetts. 4. (a) Yes. (b) I think 
so. (c) No. 5. (a) No. (b) Both too low. 6. Both. 
but especially the former. 7. (a) Yes. (b) No. (c) 
Yes. 8. Outside. 10. Should nominate all teachers and 
recommend for removal. Should be consulted as to and 
should approve all school sites and plans. Should select 
all text-books. 
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should receive thorough drill, but complicated construc- 
tions, unusual and difficult uses of words, and all dis- 
puted grammatical questions should be avoided. In 
both arithmetic and grammar those processes should be 
emphasized which will be directly useful to the child, 
and those which involve logical analysis should be 
largely left for consideration after the mental changes 
that come with adolescence prepare the pupil to cope 
with logical problems. 

“Now that we have partially recovered from the suc- 
cessive spasms of writing fads we believe that we are 
ready to insist on larger attention to the perfection of 
legible handwriting with constantly increasing speed as 
the pupil advances through the grades. 

“We approve the tendency to begin history with folk 
lore, mythology, Old Testament stories and biography, 
and to teach the esseritial facts of the development of 
the American nation. We hope, however, to see a 
greater practical value placed upon the historical ele- 
ment of the course by the introduction of more work 
in civics, and by a change of emphasis from the more 
remote national phases of the subject to the ever-present 
evidences of social and civic functions in the immediate 
environment of the pupil. We find ourselves out of 
sympathy with the frequent anathemas against ‘fads and 
frills,’ because the ever-increasing complexity of pres- 
emt-day life makes it mecessary that during his school 
days there should be developed in the child an apprecia- 
tive understanding of science, art, music, and literature, 
not only as a preparation for individual] leisure, but also 
as essential forces in the common modern culture neces- 
sary to democracy. 

“We believe that there should be close differentiation 
between the essential and the non-essential, and a dis- 
tinction between subjects requiring thorough mastery 
through drill, and those of perhaps equal value that are 
largely useful for their suggestive and_ inspirational 
character. 

“We approve of the Page bill now before Congress, 
which makes a liberal appropriation to encourage 
schools of a directly practical nature. We further most 
heartily indorse the request of the United States com- 
missioner of education for an increased appropriation, 
which will enable him to carry on investigations and 
perform other services of the greatest value to the 
whole nation. To this end we hereby direct our secre- 
tary to communicate our approval of the above meas- 
ures to the United States senators and representatives 
from this commonwealth and to request them to do all 
in their power to secure these appropriations. 

“We further request the commissioner of education 
to recommend to the schools of the nation uniform 
system of records and transfer cards that shall state the 
facts that need be known in order to place a pupil in any 
school to which he may apply for admission. 

“We note with special pleasure the report of the 
Education Council of this association, and particularly 
its recommendations in favor of medical inspection, 
teachers’ retirement funds, a change of practice in 
teachers’ institutions and in the general meetings of this 
association, and the employment of a salaried officer as 
field secretary for the association. 

“We heartily congratulate the state board of educa- 
tion upon the effective beginning of its public service 
and upon the appointment of Dr. J. George Becht as its 
secretary. We especially commend its effort to improve 
the quality of school buildings as provided by the code. 
We pledge this board our hearty co-operation in its ef- 
fort to establish vocational schools upon a sound peda- 
gogical basis; and since forty per cent. of the people of 
the commonwealth are found in rural communities, we 
believe that special effort ought to be made to introduce 
the subject of agriculture in the rural schools. 

“We request the state board of education to investi- 
gate the respective values of the various subjects in our 
program of studies, to inquire as to the extent to which 
formal mental discipline functions in lines other than 
those studied, and to formdlatée definitions of education, 
culenres and discipline adaptable to the needs of present- 
ay life. 

“We believe that the state should provide for or en- 
courage courses for training educational experts in spe- 
cialties which cannot be effectively taught by normal 
schools and colleges of the state, such as school super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors, and teachers of 
the more technical and vocational branches. 

“We re-affirm our belief in the need for a readjust- 
ment of the relationship between the public high school 
and the colleges, so forcibly presented in the resolu- 
tions of the high school section of this association last 
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year. We wish to express our approval of the recent 
report of the Committee of Nine on the articulation of 
the high school and college of the National Education 
Association. This vexed problem can be solved only by 
mutual helpfulness and mutual concessions, and we in- 


vite college authorities to co-operate with us in arriv- 


ing at a better understanding.” 

Dr. J. George of Harrisburg was elected presi- 
dent for 1912. The first and second vice-presi- 
dents elected were, respectively, F. W. Robbins 
and H. H. Baish of Altoona. Dr. McCaskey of 
Lancaster, who gave a most interesting reminis« 
cence of the early meetings of the association at 
the first session, was continued in the office of 
secretary. David S. Keck of Kutztown was re- 
elected treasurer. 

The most important business of the whole meet- 
ing was the passing of the measure authorizing 
the employment of a field secretary to the associa- 
tion, whose business it shall be to develop the as- 
sociation as a great working body representative 
of the teachers of the state. The salary was not 
fixed. The Educational Council was authorized 
to make a careful study of the rural schools of the 
commonwealth and submit a report on them at 
the next meeting. 
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ROBERT COMFORT METCALF: AN APPRECIATION. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN, 


<O>-4>+Obiets 
al wr 


How may one do justice to the memory of such a man? 
It is easy to multiply adjectives until we remember 
how fine and simple he was; then words seem tawdry. 
As well try to paint a perfume; the charm of that liie 
eludes portrayal. 

His was a humility untouched by success, honors, and 
the very prodigality of esteem. One could not make him 
realize the good he had done and how deeply loved he 
was by all sorts of people. 

Only recently he said: “I might have amounted to 
something, perhaps, with a college education.” 

He could not realize how much he owed to those 
years of struggle, how that naturally fine endowment 
was strengthened and highly trained by continued self- 
help. He escaped the sophistications of over-culture 
and too easy a path. 

If he prized knowledge for its own sake, he never 
allowed it to separate him from the ways and thoughts of 
common people. Born scholar, a teacher among 
teachers, a lover of literature, his art was not alone to 
make clear the most ordinary facts of our mother 
tongue, but to lend grace and charm as well. His 
knowledge of men and affairs, of books and theories, 
illustrated again and again his wonderful interest and 
love for human kind. 

If one were writing a book under his supervision, how 
can the delight of that comradeship be expressed? His 
justice was matter of fact, his kindness unvarying, his 
humor a delightful oil that softened many a creak in 
the machinery of affairs. 

As teacher and supervisor our friend inspired uni- 
versal love and confidence. We were not afraid to have 
our crudities known by him. He came to help and not 
criticize merely. Can we ever forget the delicacy of 
that consideration? His wit brightened many a dull 
moment. Friction and tension melted away before the 
charm of it. The most uncompromising individuals 
agreed in at least one thing,—their faith in him, their 
tender affection. 

And he had the genius of friendship. Even at the 
busiest he never forgot to visit this or that lonely 
soul, once prominent and successful, now stranded by 
age and weakness, all but forgotten by a hurrying 
world. His time, his thought, his purse, were ever at the 
service of those less fortunate. 

Even to the end he carried the sorrows and difficulties 
of others as a natural part of his own life. His faith in 
God and in goodness went with him through those 
seventy-eight beautiful years. He never despaired of 
others or doubted the ultimate triumph of God's 
kingdom. 

Does not our friend still live to us? Because we 
pret Haag ne him, shall we —_ believe more, love more 
eeply, strive more untiringly for the coming of th 
kingdom ?—Christian Register. . . 
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THE PERSONAL TOUCH, 

Many superintendents, city and county, and 


high school principals have learned to appreciate 
the value of direct communication with their 


pupils. Just now one of the most vitalizing letter 
writers we know is Superintendent O. L. 
Dunaway of Texarkana, Tex., whose latest 


mimeograph letter, sent to every pupil in the high 
school and upper grades at the Thanksgiving sea- 
son, we hére print :— 

“You live in a progressive age—a very impor- 
tant period, because to you it is the period of 
preparation. You will soon step from school life 
What kind of men and 
The answer to that question 
depends largely upon how you spend your time 
now. Without persistent application to duty, you 
cannot have a well-formed or a well-filled mind. 
You must to study, which means work. 
Spend your evenings at home; 
watch carefully your habits. 


into life’s great school. 
women will you be? 


learn 
waste no time; 
School is the place 
If the school does 
develop a noble manhood and 
womanhood, it is a failure as far as you are con- 
cerned. 


where character is formed. 


not help you 


“If you are absolutely honest with yourself, 
with your teachers, and in your work; if you are 
loyal to your school, to your teachers, and to each 
other; if you are kind, courteous, and obedient ; 
if you are prompt, punctual, and persevering; if 
every act of your life is prompted by a pure mo- 
tive; if you do what you do because it is right, 


and not because you have to; you are uncon- 
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sciously forming a character that will stand the 
test of time and of eternity. The chief aim of 
education is the development of such a character. 
Lofty ideals and noble purposes will aid greatly 
in reaching such an end. 

“We, as teachers, are expecting great things 
of you. We want you not only to be good, but 
good for something. We are going to do all we 
can to help you, and we want you to help us. We 
Let us all 
work together to make our schools thorough and 


efficient.” 


appreciate every kindness toward us, 


O-e--e 
we. 


“WOMAN’S PART IN GOVERNMENT, WHETHER 
SHE VOTES OR NOT.”* 


In a book of 375 pages with the above title, 
William H. Allen of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search has analyzed about all the conceivable 
phases of life, good, bad, and indifferent, and has 
suggested as many thousand ways in which women 
may be doing something for the betterment of 
humanity, “whether she votes or not.” 

Rheta Childe Dorr’s book along the same line, 
written with the same end in view, looks like a 
tin soldier by the side of a brigade commander 
when viewed beside this massing of suggestions. 
On one page, for instance, are fifty suggestions of 
alarming evils in the public schools that women 
should remedy. This would make nearly 20,000 
human ills to be remedied were this a fair average. 
This is probably a little more than the average. 

It must not be assumed that Mr. Allen devotes 
himselt to the cataloguing of human ills. Far 
from it, his purpose being always to getting 
women, whether they vote or not, to apply their 
wit and wisdom to the righting of these wrongs. 

Here is a sample of his constructive purpose. 
He would have every woman’s club in the land, 
and every woman in a woman’s club, ask before 
January, 1912:— 

“What has your club set out to do in the last 
five years? 

“What did you get done? 

“What things did you merely talk about? 

“What can you actually get done next year? 

“What can you get started well next year?” 

Personally I feel as though my life and voice and 
pen would count for a great deal more this year 
than in any other year, largely from this book, for 
there is no reason why men do not need most of 
its inspiration as much as do women. Mr. Allen 
has surely done all good causes, civic, social, phil- 
anthropic, and educational, a noble service in put- 
ting together such a mass of suggestions. 





*Dodd, Mead & Co., New Yerk City. Price, $1.50. 
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One of the nation-wide educationa! movements 
that deserves all praise and is worthy of universal 
adoption is that of the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, whose influence for good is beyond estimate. 
If, by any chance, there is not in your district such 
an association it will repay your effort a hundred 
fold to have it introduced. 
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A CHICAGO JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 


Patterning largely after the famous George 
Junior Republic of Freeville, N. Y., Chicago is to 
have a Chicago Junior Republic up in Michigan, 
sixteen miles from Lake. Michigan, east of Lud- 
dington, in the heart of the fruit belt. There will 
be a tract of 120 acres, and the whole project will 
be in charge of V. P. Randall. 

It is the purpose of this Republic to offer a 
home, proper environment, education and training 
in various pursuits and in citizenship, to a certain 
class of boys between the ages of twelve and six- 
teen, whose parents lack either means or time to 
give them proper opportunities for development 
along right lines. It is not a charitable institu- 
tion, for a certain tuition fee must be paid and the 
boys will earn their board and expenses. Neither 
is it a reform school, for boys are to be taken be- 
fore they get to that stage, and trained to habits 
of industry. There will be no military features, 
and the boys will be permitted to govern them- 
selves with competent direction. 

The educational feature will include instruction 
in the English branches, manual training, horti- 
culture, gardening, poultry raising, dairying, and 
co-ordinate courses. Half the time will be spent 
in study. The other half will be devoted to prac- 
tice. Fruits and vegetables will be cultivated, 
and a greenhouse operated during the winter 
months. Products will be marketed in nearby 
towns. Aside from the agricultural training the 
boys will be developed in many other trades. The 
minimum course will be two years. 

The boys will be divided into families of 
twelve to fifteen, each with their own cottage and 
six-tenths of an acre of ground, self-governed and 
self-contained. They will do their own work and 
contribute to their own support by doing chores 
and the performance of productive work in such 
branches as are taught at the school. The boys 
are to be paid for their work in community money, 
with which they will purchase the family supplies. 





a a. , 
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BOSTON 1915 RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The following eight recommendations were 
made by the Education Conference of Boston 
1915. Their aim is to lessen the number of mis- 
fit pupils in the elementary grades of the Boston 
schools. 

1. That the department of vocational guidance 
be enlarged and more effectively organized. 

2. That as soon as possible a director of vo- 
cational guidance be appointed. 

3. That in the elementary schools extra teach- 
ers be appointed to help pupils individually or in 
small groups, who may be temporarily behind 
their classes. 

4. That a plan be adopted for the progressive 
diminution in the number of pupils per teacher in 
the elementary schools. 

5. That the plan of having special and ungraded 
classes in the elementary schools be extended. 
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6. That a central station be established for cus- 
todial cases that have proved incapable of im- 
provement in special classes. 

?. That a special “extra year” be established, 
to be strongly vocational, and to be given in some 
building removed, if possible, from the scene of 
the pupil’s former activities. 

8. That special consideration be given’ the 
scheme of having a separate organization of the 
seventh and eighth grades, with the possibility of 
extension into a ninth and tenth, if necessary, a 
plan tried with success in New York. 


<o- a.o-* 
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KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, who died in Boston 
on December 13, 1911, was intimately connected 
with public education in Massachusetts through 
her membership of twenty-two years in the state 
board of education. She was associated with 
three secretaries, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Hill, and Mr. 
Martin, and gave to each of them her cordial and 
ungrudging support. She had pronounced con- 
victions, but in all her differences in judgment, she 
was frankness itself, and was always open-minded, 
willing to be convinced. Womanly in all her in- 
stincts, her relations to the normal schools, which 
were more intimate than those of any other mem- 
ber of the board, were personal more than profes- 
sional. She knew every teacher, and in the schools 
of which she was the official visitor, almost every 
student. ; 

For two of these schools she secured beneficiary 





funds which she distributed herself to needy young > 


women. Her home and her heart were always 
open to the teachers and students of these schools. 

She visited all the normal schools every year 
and all the special schools for the blind and deaf 
which were under the supervision of the board. 
No other member of the board ever did so much. 
She was conservative in her thought of educa- 
tion, believing that character was the supreme end, 
and her ideal of character, especially for women, 
was of an old-fashioned kind. She had no sym- 
pathy and no patience with the modern “woman in 
politics.” How much certain antipathies created 
by this attitude had to do with the establishment 
of the Industrial Commission and the events 
which followed it will probably never be fully 
known. 





ee Ree 
CHANGES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Rarely has a state seen more important changes 
among educational leaders than took place in a 
few days this season. L. E. Armstrong resigned 
as secretary of the California Council of Educati6n 
and as editor and manager of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News, to become the representative of the 
American Book Company for the state. James A. 
sarr, superintendent of Stockton for twenty years, 
was unanimously and ardently elected as Mr. 
Armstrong's successor in all these positions, and 
he promptly appointed Arthur H. Chamberlain as 
editor of the Sierra Educational News. 
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Mr. Armstrong has had three years of intensely 
active life as the first secretary of the California 
Council of Education, editor and manager of the 
News, and he will make a notable success as the 
manager of interests of the American Book Com- 
pany. 

James A. Barr is in a class by himself as an edu- 
cational leader and promoter of professional in- 
terests. No other state has any one to rival him 
in this line of endeavor. As president of the state 


association he had the first great state meeting in‘ 


the United States and it was all brought about by 
his matchless organizing power. It was largely 
because of his investigation and reports that the 
affiliation of the various associations of the state 
was accomplished, resulting in the council of edu- 
cation and the Sierra Educational News. His 
latest record was in connection with the 1911 meet- 
ing of the National Education Association. 

Mr. Barr has spent one half of his life in educa- 
tional work in Stockton, four years as teacher and 
twenty years as superintendent. His school work 
in Stockton made that city one of the best known 
for highly important methods, purposes, and edu- 
cational achievement in the entire country. 

Mr. Barr’s prompt appointment of Mr. Cham- 
berlain was a clear demonstration of his masterly 
ability as a manager. Mr. Chamberlain is one of 
the best equipped men in the educational field. He 
has an admirable scholastic equipment as a stu- 
dent in Columbia University, Teachers’ College, 
University of California, and in Europe. He has 
had wide experience in teaching, was for three 
years treasurer of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. He has exceptional power as an institute 
lecturer and instructor, and is in universal de- 
mand. 





@ -0-@-0-@-0- 
COLLICOTT TO INDIANAPOLIS. 


J. G. Collicott, superintendent of Tacoma, has 
accepted the superintendency of Indianapolis at a 
salary of $6,000. There are only six cities in the 
country that pay more than Indianapolis and no 
city is more attractive. Mr. Kendall resigned to 
accept the state commissionership of New Jersey 
several months ago, and the board of education 
promptly put his assistant, Mr. Merrick, in as tem- 
porary superintendent, and upon Mr. Merrick’s 
election to a desirable position in New Jersey, Mr. 
Collicott was elected to the superintendency. 

For several months the board of education can- 
vassed sall possible candidates. One of the first 
men considered by them was Mr. Collicott, who 
had been eminently successful as principal of the 
high school at Evansville, Indiana, and his choice 
gives satisfaction to the educators of the state. 

Mr. Collicott went to Tacoma as principal of the 
high school and upon the retirement of Superin- 
tendent A. H. Yoder was unanimously elected to 
succeed him. The board of education, the teach- 
ing force, the pupils and students, and the public 
have been uniformly enthusiastic over him and 
over everything that he has done. This achieve- 
ment was a great personal and professional tri 
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umph. He will probably be succeeded by Princi- 
pal Geiger of the high schoo!, whose success has 
been no less pronounced than has that of Mr. 
Collicott. 
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DEWEY FOR CONGRESS. 


Hon. Henry B. Dewey, state superintendent of 
Washington, announces that he will not be a can- 
didate for re-election, but will be a_ candi- 
date for Congress. Mr. Dewey has the gifts 
that will make him of great service in Congress. 
He is an able man and a good politician. He 
knows how to do things personally and how to 
help other people to do things. It takes much 
courage for a man trained in public school service 
to make a contest under the primary law for the 
Congressional nomination in a district as large as 
his. 

~ OO ee 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AT ST. LOUIS. 


Dr. Samuel Hamilton, county superintendent of 
Allegheny county, Pa., is to be chairman of the 
Round Table of the state and county superin- 
tendents at the St. Louis meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. The topic will be 
“Agriculture in Rural Schools.” The sub-topics 
will be: “The Educational Value of the Study of 
Agriculture”; “To What Extent Can Agricul- 
tvre Be Taught Below the High School?” 
“What the States Have Done to Promote the 
Teaching of Agriculture in Rural Schools”; “The 
NextStep in Teaching Agriculture. in Rural 
Schools.” Already United States Commissioner 
of Education P. P. Claxton and Earl Barnes have 
accepted invitations to address this Round Table. 


= 8 0 OOo ee 


In a recent news item we said “2,000 students 
in the Nebraska high schools.” What we intended 
to say was “2,000 graduates from the Nebraska 
high schools last year.” 


Indianapolis and Milwaukee must be walking on 
air since the publication of Dr. Leonard P. Ayres’ 
pamphlet on “The Identification of the Misfit 
Child.” 


Edmond Holmes, an English writer on educa- 
tion, says that the founder of Buddhism was the 
greatest educationist that the world has ever 
known. 


To push vocationalization as a commercial ven- 
ture or for its effect commercially is beneath the 
dignity of an educator. 


The teaching of drawing in the public schools 
of Massachusetts was legally permitted in 1858 
and music in 1860. 


The public school was never safer in the hearts 
and convictions of the American people than it is 
to-day. 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A, 
February 27, 28, 29, St. Louis. 
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‘THE AVOIDANCE OF DIFFICULTY IN TEACHING 
DRAWING. 
BY FRANK ABORN, 
Cleveland. 

3ack of every difficulty there is the cause. Re- 
‘move the cause, and there can be no difficulty. 
The most universal as well as the most prolific 
cause of difficulty the world over is ignorance. 

What is true of everything else is equally true 
of instruction in drawing, and the cause of all its 
difficulty, uncertainty, and inefficiency is to be 
found, first, in ignorance of the true nature and 
limitations of instruction itself; second, in igno- 
rance of the nature and limitations of drawing; 
third, in ignorance of the requirements of effec- 
tive execution in drawing; fourth, in ignorance of 
‘the means of effectively meeting the requirements ; 
and, fifth, in ignorance of the effective methods of 
‘employing the means of meeting the require- 
‘ments. Ignorance in these respects removed, 
difficulty in teaching drawing could no more ex- 
ist than man can live without air. 

Instruction is a purely engineering process, 
cand, like every other process, it has its limitations: 
It can make no one learn any more than it can 
make a horse drink. It begins and ends in such a 
direction and control of the activities of the pupil 
that he progresses by regular, orderly, systematic 
stages or steps, with no less certainty than a well- 
driven nail, to the end that the nature and limita- 
tions of every undertaking, its requirements, the 
means of meeting them, and the method of effec- 
tively employing the means are thoroughly mas- 
tered, ignorance in these respects is steadily re- 
moved, and difficulty ceases to exist. 

Drawing is the fitting together of lines in one 
plane to enclose shapes that are like other shapes. 
It is limited to the representation of form. Form 
has two qualities, appearance and dimension, and 
drawing is further limited to the representation of 
only one of these qualities of form at a time. 
For, except the form to be represented is in our 
plane, and that plane is parallel to the plane of the 
drawing, the drawing of that form cannot repre- 
sent its appearance and its dimensions at one and 
the same time in the same drawing. Drawing, 
then, is of two kinds, one of which may be most 
properly called “appearance” drawing, and the 
other may be most properly called “dimension” 
drawing. Ignorance of this fact is the primary 
and principal cause of the difficulties of the be- 
ginner in drawing. And ignorance of this limi- 
tation of drawing not existing, instruction in 
drawing would be no more necessary than instruc- 
tion in talking, walking, seeing, or hearing. 

The requirement of effective drawing is that 
each line in the same drawing shall have a given 
relation to every other line. 

The means of effectively meeting the require- 
ments of effective drawing is the definite and pre- 
cise determination of the exact position and re- 
lation of each line before the execution of that 
line is undertaken. 

The methods of effectively employing the 
means of effective execution are many, as many, 
in fact, as there are different forms or conditions 
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in which subject-matter can be presented. 
Each method has its own individual and peculiar 
requirements, and the requirements of the differ- 
ent methods vary in their obviousness. 

The conditions under which subject-matter 
may be presented for practice in drawing are, 
therefore, gradable on the basis of the obviousness 
of their requirements and the methods of meeting 
them. To illustrate :— 

If subject-matter is presented in the form of a 
problem which requires the representation of a 
non-existing or non-present object either in ap- 
pearance or in measurable dimensions, the re- 
quirements are as obscure as it is possible, in 
drawing, for them to be. 

If subject-matter is presented in the form of a 
visible object, and it is required to represent that 
object either jn appearance or dimension, the re- 
quirement is slightly less,obscure than under the 
preceding condition. 

If subject-matter is presented in the form of 
flat copy, and the requirement is to reproduce it, 
the requirement is still less obscure. 

If subject-matter is presented in the form of 
flat copy with co-ordinate axes, and it is required 
that examples shall be reproduced with the aid of 
co-ordinate axes in the drawing, the requirements 
are more obvious. 

If subject-matter is presented in the form of 
flat copies ruled into squares and it is required that 
the examples shall be reproduced on paper ruled 
into squares, the requirement is still more obvi- 
ous. 

If subject-matter is presented in flat copy, and 
the requirement is that it shall be reproduced 
(faithfully) by retracing on tracing paper placed 
on the example, the requirement is quite obvious. 

If subject-matter is presented in flat copies 
printed in colored line, and the requirement is 
that the colored line shall be nicely hidden by the 
pencil line, the requirement is as obvious as it 
can be. 

To remove the ignorance which is the cause 
of difficulty in teaching drawing, nothing 
more is required than to provide subject-matter 
for practice in drawing in a form or condition 
under which the requirements of effective execu- 
tion are comprehensibly obvious to the pupil; re- 
quire practice, under this condition, until the re- 
quirements and the method of effectively meet- 
ing them are so thoroughly mastered that execu- 
tion is uniformly excellent. 

This point reached, the pupil is in the position 
of one who has taken one step in a flight of stairs; 
he is now as capable of taking the next higher 
step as he was of taking the first step. At this 
point subject matter should be presented in a 
form or condition the execution of which de- 
mands the adoption and mastery of a method of 
slightly less obvious requirements. Drawing 
under this condition mastered, the pupil is ad- 
vanced to the next more obscure requirement. 

Ignorance of the nature and limitations of 
drawing and all else that makes for difficulty is by 
this process surely and speedily removed. 

But what is better and far more important, 
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this intelligent, logical, effective procedure in 
teaching drawing makes the selection and use of 
inferior subject-matter unnecessary ; the best that 
can be procured is justas suitable for the be- 
ginner and more necessary than it is for the 
master; the inevitable and unavoidable, slovenly, 
inaccurate work that must be expected and 
tolerated from the beginner under any other plan 
of instruction in drawing, under this plan will be 
wholly avoided; and, besides this, through the 
certain effective execution of good examples, the 
pupil will, unavoidably, gain an emotional culture 
and, therefore, an ability to appreciate and enjoy 
that which is truly beautiful. 

How long will prejudice and maudlin senti- 
mentality make us blind and deaf to common 
sense? ° 


<> ce -O> 0+ 
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WHOLESOME SUGGESTIONS. 


Superintendent E. M. Rapp of Berks county, 
Pennsylvania, makes these wholesome sugges- 
tions to the teachers and school trustees :— 

Dictionaries over ten years old are out-of-date. 

Entire set of school maps should not cost over 
$25. 

A globe costing $3 is all sufficient for a one- 
room school. 

Every one-room school should add at 
ten dollars’ worth of good books annually. 

Teachers and school officers should seek good 
advice before buying books for a school library. 

Shades should be in pairs, that is, one at 
the top to draw down, and one at the bottom to 
draw up. 

Remember that springs in rollers wear out. 

An out-of-commission shade roller should be 
put out of commission. 

Doors should be made to open outwards in all 
school buildings more than one story high. 

The porch floors and steps of buildings should 
be of cement in order to be most economical to 
tax-payers. 

Picture moulding should be found on the walls 
of all schoolrooms, and all walls and ceilings 
should be suitably painted. 

Allow no unframed pictures on the walls. 

A tinted kalsomine will cost but little, if any, 
more than whitewash. 

Wall paper should not be permitted in school- 
rooms. 

Every schoolroom shall have not less than fif- 
teen square feet of floor space per pupil. 

The best floors consist of blocks of wood, with 
asphalted joints, placed on a bed of cement. 

All cleaning of the floor should be done daily, 
at the close of the afternoon session, after all the 
pupils have left the building. 

Where desks and seats are not adjustable there 
should be at least three sizes in each room. 

Windows being the only means of ventilation 
shall admit of ready adjustment both at the top and 
bottom. 

A thermometer is a legal requirement for every 
schoolroom and recitation room. Use good 
thermometers. 

In the larger towns and villages where reservoir 
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water is obtained a sufficient number of “bubbles” 
or sanitary drinking fountains should be installed 
in each school building, thus abolishing the com- 
mon drinking cups. 

Earthen water jars with spigot and cover are 
suggested as a covered water receptacle for the 
one-roomed building. 

Directors should request teachers to insist on 
each child having an individual drinking vessel. 

An artesian well should be found on each 
ground where another supply of water is not 
readily obtained. 

In every schoolroom the total light area must 
equal at least twenty per centum of the floor space, 
and the light shall not be admitted thereto from 
the front of seated pupils. 

Fully three-fourths of our one-room buildings 
do not measure up to the legal requirements re- 
lating to the total light area. Windows in many 
cases should be again as wide. 

Protecting cellar and door transoms of glass 
with wire screening of small mesh is a saving of 
money. 

An unjacketed stove is illegal. 

In this age it is time to abolish the common 
heating stove altogether from schoolrooms and 
substitute cellar heat. 

Many districts are now installing sanitary room 
furnaces combining a system of heating and venti- 
lating. This method is decidedly preferable to 
heating by an ordinary stove. 

In erecting a new building make provision for 
cellar furnaces, as this will give the best satisfac- 
tion. 

——— ———-#-0-0-@-0--¢--—_____ —— 


ATTENTION, MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

My dear sir: Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Bristol County Teachers’ Association October 28 were 
the following:— 2 

“Resolved, that the committee on new business be re- 
quested to urge upon the Massachusetts board of edu- 
cation the claims of teachers to a tenure of office law, 
similar to the New Jersey law, with a view to securing 
from said board a recommendation to the general court 
for such legislation. 

“That the committee on new business be authorized to. 
secure, so far as possible, the co-operation of other 
teachers’ organizations, in the effort set forth in the pre- 
ceding paragraph.” 

We shall appreciate your assistance in bringing this 
matter to the attention of Massachusetts teachers by 
printing this extract from the resolutions, together with 
the New Jersey law, which is appended:— 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and ‘General Assembly 
of the state of New Jersey:— 

“The service of all teachers, principals, supervising 
principals of the public schools in any school district of 
this state shall be during good behavior and efficiency, 
after the expiration of a period of employment of three 
consecutive years in that district, unless a shorter period 
is fixed by the employing board; provided, that the time 
any teacher, principal, or supervising principal has. 
taught in the district in which he or she is employed at 
the time this act shall go into effect shall be counted in 
determining such period of employment. No principal 
or teacher shall be dismissed or subjected to reduction. 
of salary in said school district except for inefficiency, 
incapacity, conduct unbecoming a teacher or other just 
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cause, and after a written charge of the cause or causes 
shall have been preferred against him or her, signed 
by the person or persons making the same, and filed 
with the secretary or clerk of the board of education 
having charge of the school in which the service is being 
rendered, and after the charge shall have been examined 
into and found true in fact by said board of education, 
upon reasonable notice to the person charged, who may 
be represented by counsel at the hearing. Charges may 
be filed by any person, whether a member of said school 
board or not. 

“Said board of education shall have power to issue 
writs of subpoena on behalf of either party to compel 
attendance of witnesses to testify before said board in 
the matter under investigation, which subpoena shall be 
issued under the seal of said board and be signed by the 
secretary or clerk thereof, and shall be served in the 
same manner as subpoena issued out of the courts of 
common pleas of this state, and every person who re- 
fuses or neglects to obey the command of such writ, or 
who, after appearing, refuses to be sworn and testify, 
shall, in either event, be liable to a penalty of $50, to be 
sued for in the name of said board in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, which penalty when collected shall 
be paid to the treasurer or custodian of moneys of said 
board. Any member of said board is hereby authorized 
to administer oaths to such witnesses as may appear or 
be brought before it, and any person who shall have 
been so sworn and who shall testify falsely shall be 
guilty of perjury. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be held to limit the 
right of any school board to reduce the number of prin- 
cipals or teachers employed in any school district when 
such reduction shall be due to a natural diminution of 
the number of pupils in said school district; and pro- 
vided further, that the service of any principal or teacher 
may be terminated without charge or trial who is not a 
holder of a proper teacher’s certificate in full force and 
effect. 

“This act shall take effect September first, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and nine.” 

All associations of teachers in the commonwealth are 
invited to consider this proposition, and report any ac- 
tion they may take to the undersigned not later than 
December 1, 1911. 

Respectfully, 
W. I. Hamilton. 
Donaghy School, New Bedford. 
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THE PEOPLE WE HAVE. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Under the protection of the Stars and Stripes, and 
thus safe from foreign aggression or interference, live 
101,100,000 people, of various conditions, colors, and 
creeds. 

The distribution is (census of 1910):— 


Continental United States ........ccccoccece 91,972,266 
Philippine Islands (census of 1903) ......... 7,635,426 
Peed “BRiee ic cide eS ect ep PRIM M1 ce 1,118,012 
BS ON oc 0'n sc ob 6 S600 d ole Oke bs sates on okethae 191,109 
BORE oc kbs i. cvécd cin s ce eeeehamekannaeies 64,356 

In military and naval service, stationed 
abroad ........ i 53 fae Se Epes ASTIN ITH 55,608 
Guam, Samoa, and the Canal Zone ......... 63,223 
101,100,000 


In the Jast 100 years the population of continental 
United States has increased by 84,732,385. Here is the 
growth by censuses:— 
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BRD vn cccccccccccdectass C0UUnSt henetctinn 9,638,453 
WED ‘nccccccccest cvesake ebb ee vebbun wens 6460 12,866,020 
IGED..... on c:tins ocannes. chen es ena beeen ebed oc6ne 17,069,453. 
NBEO! or < 5:50 Buiveje <'csicdile oc ghesavscnidensecas 23,191,876 
| Re ees ee lS + TP eer 31,443,321 
IBID  , co ccccvccacaccdtos stead eebeseuNsconete 38,558,371 
BEDD.; cate cand toacebbeessctedbabsrtaeeue 50,155,783 
IBOGi-: 505 -vddecéndeadees acaty 56>hA0eneahehes 62,947,714 
WOOD dU Cs bie 0.53: ib BENS c cb aioe o Unie 75,994,515 
Bere ee oy oa bies et eGR es nbd” 91,972,666 
Increase as above in 100 years ........++++++ 84,732,385 
Add—iIn the Philippines .............-.e06- 7,635,426 

Tm Porto Rico sips dso deel cde oWibsD o@ 1,118,012 

EM SUAMIOL |o seme cdcc.c obhseedapks ysutd 191,109 

Soldiers and sailors, abroad .......... 55,608 


In Guam, Samoa and the Canal Zone.. 63,223 
Increase in 100 years under the American flag, 93,795,763 
Or more than the combined present population of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and France. 
States having a population exceeding 2,000,000 and 
the percentages of increase in the last ten years are:— 


Increase 
State Population per cent. 
New Tere. U8, a 9,113,614 25.4 
Pennsylvania .....csccocees 7,665,111 21.6 
BARGES, (hes bignen dodacemes te 5,638,591 16.9 
ONDO i. Wide dis CENTRES. 4,767,121 14.7 
TOR’ PRR 446 2c ves 3,896,542 27.8 
NMIGRGRCHUROUIS onc cncwencnce 3,366,414 20.0 
IARI, | o:0thy 0 dege cncladibinn ov 3,298,335 6.0 
POP. cron cx daaseduneess 2,810,173 16.1 
DOS Zins co akce+itawes 25 2,700,876 7.3 
GE hon aps s ee weneees ven 2,609,121 17.7 
NOW. SCONE» wé'p 0.0.c0d neseees 2,537,167 34.7 
Califortia ike srsiieew 2,377,549 60.1 
WEE 05-0 Navicweabans * 2,333,860 12.8 
En ic ahaboet okadewe 2,289,905 6.6 
SOT nan pereiesd oben ated 2,224,771 Slight decrease 
worth Carolina .....es.e00. 2,206,287 16.5 
Femmemee isis. is cbse oi 2,184,789 8.1 
Sy on 0 on 0.4 653.4 hake ne 2,138,093 16.9 
pO EOS eet: ~ 2,075,708 18.5 
Vinginte: so dain. cabuptlixe 2,061,612 11.2 


It will be noted that in percentage of increase Call- 
fornia heads this list by a wide margin—25.4 per cent. 
more than her nearest competitor, New Jersey. 

Ten states increased their population by more than 
half a million in the ten years. 

Those states are:— 


Increase 

in. Number. 

Te, DE. nn 90h 0 caendans -06 2s of takeeeae 1,844,720 
Bemmmyl vane .. 0.0.40 sc) 602,00 04002090090008 00000 1,362,996 
tlc.) MPT TT CP TIE RITE ITE Chr 892,496 
Cuan” ti. 6 ETERS s ETRE OS 866,764 
GEN so 0.00.04) certs bennse cobtioeses tEaneee 847,832 
a kk os ho + cet tates 2 ¢ Pinas anlidanhh Opeae 817,041 
New. JOPBOy oe oa oc 0:0 b's 06 010 5 ss oecvinn ced sasesve 653,498 
WeshingtO 2 iviic ever tebeccvcccuetesodiadeus 623,887 
Gea: 1 cand cacan ere ee 00.52 46 he vnetnarneee 609,576 
Dis mee eNO t: 9s nacins dé 009.0000 n0lee Chee On 561,070 


The densest population per square mile is in Rhode 
Island, 508.5, and the lightest is Nevada with 0.7. lowa 
dropped from 40.2 to 40.0. Massachusetts has 418.8, 
very nearly the population density of little Belgium, 
which our littl Rhode Island considerably exceeds. 
On the Pacific coast California leads with 15.2 persons 
per square mile. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS. By W. Stan- 
wood Field, director of evening and continuation 
schools, Boston, and Mary E. Coveney, teacher of 
non-English-speaking pupils, Wells’ evening school, 
Roston. New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 338 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
The problem of the evening, or night, schools has 

never received adequate attention. Too often they have 
been a weak dilution of a day school. The teachers 
are usually day school teachers, and sometimes they 
have been the day school teachers with the least dis- 
position to adapt themselves to new ideas. 

Until recently the books in use in these schools have 
been the same as those in use in day schools. It is 
often as absurd to do this as it would be to give a 
fourth-grade pupil a high school book. Fortunately 
the demand for evening school books is now such that 
special books cam be made for these schools. Most 
elementary evening schools are primarily for teach- 
ing non-English-speaking children, and here is a 
book that just meets this need. One of the serious 
problems confronting the managers of large industrial 
plants in this country to-day is the fact that they employ 
sO many newly-arrived immigrant laborers. These em- 
ployees represent so many different nationalities and 
speak so many different languages that it is difficult to di- 
rect them in their work. What is needed in the schools 
which these foreigners attend in order to fit themselves 
to do the work is a book which will be intelligible to 
classes composed of various nationalities. This has 
been achieved in “English for New Americans.” The 
vocabulary is in ten languages: Armenian, Lithuanian, 
Swedish, Polish, Italian, Yiddish, Russian, Spanish, 
Syrian, and Greek. Every word, when first introduced, 
is illustrated by a picture and is repeated until the pupil 
knows it thoroughly. This repetition is one of the 
most valuable features of the book. The average immi- 
grant, who knows how to read in his own language, 
ought to be able to gain from this book in a few weeks’ 
time an extremely helpful knowledge of the language 
of his new country. 

THE STORY OF COTTON AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE COTTON STATES. By Professor 
Eugene C. Brooks of Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally Company. Cloth. 368 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This is a practically exhaustive study of the cotton 
plant, and of its American habitat. Whatever one may 
wish to know about this valuable and interesting fibre 
may surely bé found here. The author treats of the 
methods of raising, the varieties of upland and_ sea 
island, the ways of picking both in antebellum and pres- 
ent times, the processes of ginning and baling and 
weaving, transportation by rail and _ sea, the foreign 
lands dependent upon the southlands’ leading crop, and 
the by-products; and all these and more in a simple yet 
fascinating style that cannot fail to delight the reader 
either in school or home. The professor is thoroughly 
familiar with his theme, for he lives “Away down South 
in Dixie,” but in addition to this he is an exceptionally 
clear and virile writer. The work is finely illustrated. 
STYLE-BOOK OF BUSINESS ENGLISH. By Her- 

bert W. Hammond. New York: Isaac Pitman & 

Sons. Cloth. 234 pp. Price, 85 cents. 

A valuable book for every business man to have on 
his desk within easy reach, that he may become ac- 
quainted with the proper and graceful way of conduct- 
ing his business correspondence. In these days of the 
typewriter, when the art of writing letters personally is 
practically a lost art, it would be well for the stenog- 
rapher also to have a copy of such a book so as to be 
able to add a little more of grace to business communi- 
cations. There may be such a worship of brevity—of 
saying no less or no more than is absolutely necessary— 
as to forget that a neat and graceful style may win to 
the business letter-writer a customer whose trade is 
valuable. “Please remit” and “yours, etc.,” are scarcely 
sufficient to gain the respect of especially the Latin 
peoples, who have been trained in more elegant corre- 
spondence than we. So such a book as this has a place 
in the business office. 


TWO LATIN PLAYS: A ROMAN SCHOOL, AND 
A ROMAN WEDDING. By Miss Susan Paxon of 
the Omaha (Neb.) high school. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 12mo. 51 pp. Price, postpaid, 45 cents. 

The Latin student is not in general quick to realize 
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that Latin was at one time a spoken language. In order 
to counteract this thought these dramatizations have 
been prepared by a competent hand, and are written in 
the simplest possible style so as to be easy of compre- 
hension. The times of Caesar have been chosen for the 
material, and the customs of that period clearly por- 
trayed. These plays will be found a pleasing novelty as 
well as a real help in comprehending Latin. 


GOETHE’S FAUST—PART I. Translated by Bayard 
Taylor. Riverside Literature Series. Cloth. 368 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

THE SPY. A Tale of Neutral Ground. By J. Feni- 
more Cooper. Edited with introduction. and notes 
by Charles Swain Thomas. Riverside Literature 
Series. 433 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany. 

This edition of the English classics is attractive in 
letterpress, paper, and binding, and always has the most 
valuable introduction, biographical and otherwise, with 
notes such as teachers appreciate and students need. 
No volume in this great series has ever been carelessly 
edited or has in any way fallen below the high standard 
of the series. 





PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS. By Emma Serl, 
Kansas City, Mo. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. 

A second and third grade language book is here pro- 
vided with practice exercises so simple, natural, and at- 
tractive that the little people will use English correctly 
and fluently and enjoy it as much as they would games. 
There is real genius, true art in the way this book leads 
the children to learn to do by doing. 


HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS—BOOK III.: ANI. 
MAL FRIENDS AND HELPERS. By Charles 
Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Cloth. 344 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The author of this work has already published two 
volumes under the above general title, and in this vol- 
ume deals with the various animals that in some way or 
other are distinctly related to man’s domestic life, and 
that of all lands. It is a delightful bit of reading, espe- 
cially for the children; and then it is profusely  illus- 
trated, which will bring them additional delight. The 
habits of bunnies and guinea pigs, of dogs and cats, of 
horses and oxen, of swans and geese, and a hundred 
others are carefully described, and every now and then 
an excellent story about them is told. The child will sit 
in open-eyed wonder as it hears this book read to him 
or her, and will learn much from it that will not be for- 
gotten for many a long day, if at all. 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Selected, graded, 
and arranged to meet the requirements of the hygiene 
of the eye and neuro-muscular apparatus by Edward 
L. Thorndike. No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, No. 5. 
225 Fifth avenue, New York: Frank D. Beattys & Co. 
This is a most attractive way of presenting examples 

and problems for children to use without taking any 

possible chance of being harmed by eye strain or by 
mental strain. It is good pedagogy as well as good 
hygiene. It is further demonstration of the skill with 
which Mr. Beattys and his associates get the most 
thought in every line of school work with which they 
deal. This is surely high art and good science. : 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW. By Georgiana M. 
Craik. Merrill’s Story Book Series. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill. Cloth. 146 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, 30 cents. 

This is a new edition of the little classic by Georgiana 
M. Craik. It is a story» which thoroughly delights 
little children. It is hardly a fairy tale or a fable, nor is 
it a prosaic narrative. It is the tale of a dog and a cat 
who, through a series of adventures, learn some whole- 
some lessons. It is written in one and two syllable 
words printed on heavy paper in large type, and is illus- 
trated with original drawings. 








Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. urine Doesn’t Smart — 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Boo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 
An Eye Tonic Good fer All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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January 4, 1932 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
I under this heading are solicited from 

school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be availabie, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








February 9 and 10: Northeast Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, Osh- 
kosh; president, E. M. Beeman. 


February 16 and 17: Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Clough of 
Portage. 


February 27, 28, 29: Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
‘Teachers’ Association. Fresno. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.} In- 
land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 


April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secse- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

Maine has a phase of public school 
life to which other of the oider states 
are wholly unaccustomed. There are 
ninety-eight unorganized townships 
scattered through thirteen counties. 
Glen W. Starkey of Vassalboro is in 
charge of all this work. These town- 
ships are without any municipal gov- 
ernment and have to be dealt with 
directly by the state, which looks 
after the education of all the children 
until they are through with their 
high school or academy course. 
There are sixty state-supported 
schools in unorganized townships. 
Mr. Starkey visits each of these set- 
tlements every year, and State Super- 
intendent Payson Smith visits some 
of them each year. To get to one of 
these settlements Mr. Starkey has to 
go in a canoe for twenty miles, and 
not infrequently he has to skate to 
some of these sections when he goes 


in the winter. Some of these unor-_ 


ganized townships are on islands 
along the coast. Nine of the sixty 
schools are on these islands. Teach- 
ers have to live all winter long with 
the few people, far-away people, on 
some of these islands, often teach- 
ing only a handful of children. 1n 
the sixty schools there are only 
about 350 children, or an average of 
only seven. About one-half of the 
entire area of Maine is still unorgan- 
ized into townships. This year there 
are about twenty children from these 
schools away at high schools. The 
state pays board and tuition both 


when it takes elementary children 
away for their schooling, but.in the 
case of those in high schools it pays 
only the tuition. The schooling of 
these. children in the unorganized 
townships costs the state nearly $25,- 
000. Looking after these children 
scattered over such a vast area 1s an 
important part of the work of the 
department of education. 


MATTAWAMKEAG. State Su- 
perintendent Payson Smith honored 
this town with its first important 
educational rally. He brought with 
him for the evening lecture Dr. A. E. 
Winship of the Journal of Education, 
Principal A. F. Richardson of the 
Castine Normal school, Principal W. 
L. Powers and Mrs. Bertha H. Bur- 
ridge of the Machias Normal school, 
Miss Ardella M. Tozier of the 
Presque Isle Normal school, and 
Walter McKean, grand lecturer of 
the State Grange. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The Girls’ Latin 


school leads every school in Boston 
and out in scholarly standing of its 
graduates in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The average 
standing the first year is sixty-five, 
and the final year seventy-seven. The 
average of the two is one-sixth above 
the next highest in Boston or vi- 
cinity. 

At the Institute of Technology 
there is a great deal of interest in 
the now certain intercollegiate archi- 
tectural competition between the six 
great institutions, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and Technology. The matter has 
been under discussion since May, 
and the final arrangements were 
made the other day at a committee 
meeting in New York. Lloyd War- 
ren, a New York gentleman much in- 
terested in education, has generously 
offered two prizes of $90 and $60 re- 
spectively, for a competition in two 
classes. Class I. will include ad- 
vanced and fourth-year students in 
design, and class II. open to third- 
year students in design. The com- 
petitions are to be conducted under 
the usual conditions requiring an 
“esquisse en loge,” and adherence to 
program in the development of the 
problem. The French term is not so 
formidable as it looks, for it means 
that when the problem is given out 
the students shall already be in 
loges or cells, in which, without be- 
ing able to reach reference books or 
sketches, each one is dependent on 
himself for his ideas. It is a capital 
plan to show what there is in a man. 
Not more than ten projects from 
each class will be submitted for final 
judgment, a project being the ma- 
terial furnished by one student on his 
subject. The jury is to consist of 
one representative selected from each 
college, but no member of the in- 
structing staff shall be a member of 
the jury. There will be great care 
taken to preserve anonymity. The 
committee has lost no time in per- 
fecting final arrangements. The pre- 
liminary sketch will be made Febru- 
ary 29, 1912, and the final drawings 
handed in April 3. The competition 
will be conducted under the direction 
of the school of architecture of Har- 
vard University. The taking of this 
step is no sudden move on the part 
of the schools. A number of years 
ago the same question of competi- 
tion was discussed in conference by 
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the schools and the committee on 
education of the American Institute 
of Architects. Its educational im- 
portance was highly appreciated, but 
what seemed an insuperable obstacle 
at the time was the difficulty of mak- 
ing the calendars of a number of 
schools conform to a common ar- 
rangement. Then there was an at- 
tempt to have the competitions take 
place during the summer. That, of 
course, was doomed to failure on ac- 
count of the impossibility of con- 
trolling the students who had the 
right to make other plans for their 
vacations. “We believe,” say the 
heads of the architectural depart- 
ment at Tech, “that such competi- 
tions with the exhibition feature, in 
giving the students of the different 
schools an opportunity of  secing 
each other's work will be particularly 
stimulating, and that the whole can 
be made a very desirable factor in 
the advancement of architectural edu- 
cation. 

BROOKLINE. The vocational 
committee recently formed of mem- 
bers of the Brookline high school 
faculty bids fair to be most helpful 
to the pupils of that institution. This 
committee comprises Mr. Packard, 
chairman; Mr. Bridgham, Mr. Col- 
ton, Mr. Miller, Miss Stone. Miss 
Young, Miss Smith, and Miss Rus- 
sell. The work of the committee has 
been well mapped out and a room for 
headquarters has been set apart in 
the high school building. The pro- 
gram for 1911-1912 is appended:— 

1. What is our school attempting 
to-day in the way of vocational 
training? (a) College preparation; 
(b) business practice, bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting; (c) man- 
ual training; (d) domestic science; 
(e) physical training. 

2. How well are we succeeding in 
our attempts at vocational training as 
hinted at above? (a) Members com- 
pleting courses; (b) members enter- 
ing college; (c) successful alumni; 
(d) undergraduates doing good work 
in several courses. 

8. What modifications are desir- 
able in our present attempts? (a) 
Subjects offered; (b) content, and 
method of handling subjects. 

4, What are other schools doing? 

5. What openings are available for 
pupils (boys and girls) graduating 
from our schools, but not intending 
to enter college? 

FITCHBURG. H. C. Barber of 
the Fitchburg high school has sched- 
uled Milton Fairchild of the National 
Institution for Moral Instruction, 
Baltimore, to lecture at the State 
Normal school, North Adams, Janu- 
ary 3, 4, and 5; at Fitchburg January 
9 to 11, and at Leominster January 
12._ Mr. Fairchild has work arranged 
in Baltimore, Washington, and Penn- 
sylvania for February, and March is 
assigned for an “Iowa State Moral 
Instruction Trip.” All the work 
done this year in Massachusetts must 
be crowded into January. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. The new Central 
Commercial and Manual Training 
high school will probably be opened 
for occupancy by the first of Febru- 
ary. It is being erected at a cost of 
$550,000, and will accommodate 1,200 
pupils. 
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adopted the whole system ! 
saving had been 50%. 


We 


do more. 


“The Holden System for Pre- 


serving Books” 


One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had al] the 


have 


books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 
“ Holden Covers” on in better condition ard cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he found the 
The late Dr. W. T. Harris after lcoking 
into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid. and should be incor- 
porated in the management of all Free Text-Book Schools.”’ 
done our part, we operate on a 
plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. 
Its up to you to look into this plan. 


“One Price”’ 


We cen't 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mives c. HoLpEN, secy. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


BERKS COUNTY. E. M. Rapp, 
the county superintendent, issues a 
neat body of facts:— 

Number of schoolhouses, | brick, 
240; stone, 142; frame, 33; number of 
good schoolhouses, 405, out of 415. 

Number of graded _ schools, 195; 
number in which higher branches are 
taught, 24; boys enrolled over four- 
teen years, 846; girls enrolled over 
fourteen years, 592; pupils living on 
farms, 7,648. 

Number of male teachers em- 
ployed, 304; number of female teach- 
ers employed, 250; number of teach- 
ers employed who hold permanent 
certificates, 145; number of teachers 
employed who hold normal diplomas, 
319; number of college graduates, 17; 
number of beginners, 67. 


HOMESTEAD. Among the fea- 
tures of the high school which has 
just been dedicated here are a large 
gymnasium, an auditorium seating 
800, shower baths, laboratories, 
rooms for teachers, principals, and 
the school board. The building, 
which is fireproof, rests completely 
on- concrete piles. It is 150 by 110 
feet, and will cost in all about $120,- 
000. W. S. Deffenbaugh has _ suc- 
ceeded J. M. Norris as superintend- 
ent here. 

PHILADELPHIA. The depart- 
ment of the Women’s. Christian 
Temperance Union which has charge 
of the temperance instruction in the 
public schools here 1s to be congrat- 
ulated on its work. Charts, exhibits, 
and other things to interest children 
in the subject have been gladly 
loaned to the public school teachers. 
The teachers have in all cases been 
very willing to receive all suggestions 
for this special work. And that real 
interest has been worked up among 
the teachers is evident from the tem- 
perance stories and essays they turn 
out. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Mayor Gay- 
nor has refused to veto the action of 
the board of aldermen in cutting out 
the appropriation to carry on the 
school inquiry. His reason was that 
he believed such power of investiga- 
tion did not belong to the board of 
estimate. Controller Prendergast 
expressed his opinion that the de- 


partment investigation for budgetary 
purposes would be carried on by pri- 
vate subscription. Mayor Gaynor 
said in part:— 

“Nor do I see my way clear to veto 
your action in striking out the item 
of $220,000 for investigation of de- 
partments, especially in respect of 
the salaries paid and the system on 
which they are conducted. No such 
power of investigation is given to 
the board of estimate. On the other 
hand, it is expressly given to the 
board of aldermen by section 54 of 
the charter. It would be useless for 
the board of estimate to conduct 
such investigations when the depart- 
ments may ignore the results at will. 
For instance, a very expensive inves- 
tigation is now being conducted by 
the board of estimate into the system, 
the curriculum, and so on, of the 
board of education. There is no 
power therefor. The board of est1- 
mate cannot impose any system or 
curriculum on the board of edueation. 
The law has entrusted these things to 
the board of education itself.”— 
School. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
VICKSBURG. More than two- 
thirds of the citizens have voted for 
a new schoolhouse thoroughly mod- 
ern in all respects. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Some idea of the 
educational enlargement of this city 
may be had from the fact that the 
city expends $4,500,000 a year on 
school buildings. Last year _ it 
erected five grammar school build 
ings, costing $165,000 each, and is 
erecting two high school buildings, 
costing $700,000 each. Following 
somewhat the Milwaukee plan, ill 
buildings are rigidly, economically 
built. Nothing is saved on the con- 
veniences, but little is expended on 
ornamentation. 


IOWA. 


President John J. Rae of the 
Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, superintendent at Hawarden, 


Iowa, has placed Milton Fairchild, 
director of instruction, National In- 
stitution for Moral Instruction, Bal- 
timore, Md., on the program at 
Sioux City March 7. An explanation 
will be made of “Visual Instruction 
in Morals” and of the plans of this 
new institution. Superintendent Rae 
has also assumed the responsibility 
of arranging an “Iowa State Moral 
Instruction Trip” to be completed by 
Mr. Fairchild in March after the plan 
to be carried out in Massachusetts 
during January. As many of the 
cities in Iowa will be included as pos- 
sible during that month. 


OHIO. 


ATHENS. Professor Henry G. 
Williams of the State University has 
been before the congressional com- 
mittee at Washington as one of the 
principal advocates of Senator Page’s 
bill for federal aid to agricultural: col- 
leges and normal schools and for ex- 
tension of instruction in agriculture, 
trades, and industries. 


—_— 


NEBRASKA. 


From the resolutions written by 
Superintendent W. Stevens of Lin- 
coln and passed by the State Asso- 


ciation we quote the following:— 

‘We believe that the physical wel- 
fare of the child is of the most vital 
and consequential concern to the 
home, the school, and the state, and 
that physical decadence of a people 
ultimately results in its impotency. 
We therefore urge all teachers to 
study the principles of sanitation and 
to put them into practice, so far as 
possible, in every schoolhouse in the 
state, looking to the end that every 
schoolroom shall be as clean as the 
best hospital and for the same rea- 
son. 

“We further believe that no one 
factor is doing more to undermine 
the health and to stunt the growth 
of growing boys than the use of to- 
bacco, consequently we urge the 
teaching force of the state to insist 
upon the enforcement of the law now 
on the statute books, which prohibits 
the use of tobacco by any child un- 
der the age of sixteen years. 

“We believe that the provision of 
our present child labor law, which: 
forbids any child under the age of 
fourteen years from working at a 
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gainful occupation during the time 
when the schools are not in session, 
is baneful in its effects, because it 
forces the child, during vacations, to 
a life of idleness on the street and in 
the alley. We recommend that the 
legislative committee of this associa- 
tion be urged to use its influence to 
have the law’so modified that the 
healthy child will be permitted to 
work during vacations at such pur- 
suits as will not harmfully affect his 
physical, intellectual, and moral wel- 
fare.” 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


VALLEY CITY. The State Nor- 
mal school of this city has been ex- 
tremely fortunate in several respects. 
It has had the same principal, George 
A. McFarland, from the first, or 
twenty years. The school opened in 
1891 and graduated its first class in 
1894, a class of three. Of late years 
it is graduating about 150 a year. 
There are now about 1,000 graduates 
of the school teaching in North Da- 
kota. The school is also most for- 
tunate in the scholarly attainments 
of its faculty. The latest notable in- 
stance of leadership is in the case of 
Charton Andrews, who took the 
Dramatic Club prize of New York 
city, a year’s scholarship in the dra- 
matic course at Harvard. There were 
more than a thousand contestants, 
and Mr. Andrews won easily. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The University of South Dakota 
has established type or standard 
courses in the college of arts and sci- 
ences which are attracting deserved 
attention. As a reason for working 
out this valuable schedule President 
F. B. Gault says:— 

“ ‘Scientific efficiency’ is a term fre- 
quently seen in connection with the 
economic use of labor, material, and 
machinery in the industries. The 
idea is to cut off waste by better or- 
ganization and by a more effective 
use of resources in every department 
of activity. An educational institu- 
tion is a great workshop where each 
worker should labor intelligently and 
toward well-defined ends. The  or- 
ganization of the institution should 
facilitate in every possible way the 
wisest possible use of the ,student’s 
time and effort.” To this end the 
course of study the student elects 
and the schedule or time-table by 
which he carries forward his studies 
are indispensable. These standard 
courses are not hard and fast. They 
do not in any way abridge the stu- 
dent’s right of election or divert him 
from his plans. They do show him 
how he can combine his majors, 
minors, and electives and observe his 
prerequisites and other requirements 
and at the same time get desired pro- 
portions and necessary relations in 
a course of logical mental develop- 
ment that lands him where he wants 
to be, and upon open and = safe 
ground. While there are about 
thirty courses outlined they are 
really samples of the possibilities un- 
der this schedule. Plain directions 
are given whereby substitutions in 
line with the desires of the individual 
student may be made and thus a 
wide range of combinations is pos- 
sible. It is impossible to give any 
idea of the notable work achieved by 
the committee of the faculty that has 
worked out these type courses. We 
have seen nothing like it elsewhere. 
It simplifies arrangements for the 
faculty and clarifies the atmosphere 


, 
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A Spotless 


Makes Any Woman 
Attractive 


There is a fascination in a good 
complexion above any other 
charm. It is Nature’s gift and 
possible to every woman, even 
though many neglect themselves. 


How many have poor complex- 
ions and why? You will find 
them with poor complexions, 
ailing, out-of-sorts, with head- 
aches, backaches, indigestion, 
lassitude, and a combination to 
depress spirits and blemish 
beauty. Woman can be 
charming 


rosy, smiling lips. 
follows directions 


have them, send price to 





~ | 


Complexion 


Especially If She Leads a Painless Life 


One follows the other if she uses Beecham’s Pills to keep her 
system in order. Their action on the stomach and liver affects 
the whole human system, tones it up, regulates it and enables 
the body and organs to normally perform their functions. 


Taken regularly—systematically—whenever the need is ap- 
parent, you will discover the way to make the charm of 
sparkling eyes, vivacious spirits, a spotless complexion and 
The best is possible for every woman who 


and takes 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


The directions with every box are of especial value to women 
Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c, ont. 25¢; if your dealer should not 
. 417 Canal 





St., N. ’. 





























EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter, A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


EOW BOSTON, MASS. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


cago, 39 Jackson Bivd, 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Oise. Los Angeles, Cat., 238 Douglas Bidg. 
gE: 


New York, N. Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Chi 
Portland, Ore., 611 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Swetland Bid 





TEAC E 
THE PARKER ""Ac2E85 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Spokane, Washington 


*?f 
*e 





, 623 So, Wabash Av. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °335.%2°*ii. 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager nab. 
Se ee ree. encase Denies” "Westen Cbece healt) Building, Spokane 


Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


YOU want 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
The 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 
Eastern ‘Teachers’ 


Agency 


Established 1890 


Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. 


on twenty years of successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, STON 


Reputation founded 


Telephone Connectien 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New Englard:* 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 





If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—1ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


———_—————————————— 


FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mer. 





Some New Books. 


Title. 


The Master of Evolution 

Organ and Function 

First Reader for Foreigners 

Little Stories of Engiland...... 
Firebrands 

Introductory Algebra 

How to Learn English 

Stories of Famous Musicians 
Mathematical Construction 

How to Teach Primary Artihbmetic..... 
A Handbook of Health (Book II.) .... 
The Problem‘of Freedom 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
Patriots and Tyrants 

Irving Sketch Book 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

Home Life in All Lands 

Eighteen Capitals of China. 

Selection for Memorizing ............. 
Junier Mathematics 


Studies in Reading—Fourth Reader....Searson 


Author. Publisher. 


MacNish Sherman, 
Mahn e 
Sharpe 
Dutton 
Davis Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Walsh D. C. Heath & Co., mY. 
Priorand Ryan The MacmillanCo., “ 55 
Ward A. Flanagan Co., Chicago 

Laftin “ ae ae “ 
Seeley * 
son 
Palmer 2! 
Strunk r _ es ” 25 
Lansing Ginn & Co., 
Dawson [Ed.] C. E. Merrill Co., 
Craik “ “ “ 
Morris 
Geil 


Price. 


French & Co., Boston $1.00 

ce a “ 1.00 

American Book Co., Rn. T. 
“ oe “ ae 


.60 


50 
.25 
Houghton Mifflin Co., > Boston — 

oe. oe se “ 1.25 


“ se a 


m. 3: 
Phila. 
ene) Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. 
M 


air Clarendon Press, Oxford 
& Martin Uniy. Publishing Co., Chicago —— 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 








for the students. Every college of 
arts and sciences should now do the 
same work for its faculty and stu- 
dents. Chaos in college schedules 
hereafter is inexcusable. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. The spirit of 
Thanksgiving was present in every 
schoolroom in Salt Lake City during 
the whole week before Thanksgiving. 
Every one of the 18,000 or more pu- 
pils was asked to bring one potato to 
school as a sign that his or her spirit 
was as it should be at this beautiful 
season. Principals’ offices and cor- 
ridors assumed the appearance of 
root cellars for the time being, until 
the Salvation army wagons collected 
the material and handled its distribu- 
tion. 


COLORADO. 
DENVER. The North high school 


is one of the well-nigh perfect school 
buildings of the country: There are 
four floors, each with an acre of 


space, which gives some idea of the 
size of the building, and this is only 
one of several high schools in the 
city. Every modern appointment is 
provided. 

The following letter from the di- 
rectors of the’ Colorado Teachers’ 
\ssociation was dated December 1, 
1911, and sent to the boards of edu- 
cation throughout the state: 

“Many boards granted their teach- 
ers leave of absence on pay to attend 
the meeting of the association. This 
generous treatment greatly assisted 
in securing the gratifying results of 
the meeting just closed, and has been 
heartily approved by business men 
generally. The directors of the as- 
sociation desire to express to all 
boards of education who thus co- 
operated their most hearty apprecia- 
tion of the assistance received. 

“The meeting was unusually suc- 
cessful; without counting the 125 life 
members the annual membership 
reached 3,032, which is 502 more than 
any preceding enrollment, and a 
greater gain than ever before made 
in any one year. Beginning with the 
educational Sunday, on the evening 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypmen, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachuse 
S$ Coeducational. Department for the — 
gogical and technical trainin 
the commercial subjects. 
MAN, Principal. 


of teachers of 
. ASBURY Prrt- 





WATERVLIET, 
West Troy), 


L 


preceding the opening of the associa- 
tion, the success was great; great in 
attendance, great in program, great 
in enthusiasm. The directors were 
able to provide ample accommoda- 
tions, as well as a rich program. No 
teacher who came with an earnest de- 
sire for benefit could fail to secure 
it. 

“The directors feel that the success 
of the last two meetings marks the 
beginning of a new era in the history 
of the association. They feel justi- 
fied in beginning plans for a still 
greater meeting for next year, and 
they earnestly hope that as many 
school directors as possible will plan 
to attend the next meeting, as well as 
plan the vacations of their schools so 
their teachers can attend on pay. 
The number of school directors pres- 
ent was not as great as was hoped 
for, but every year shows some in- 
crease in the attendance of this sec- 
tion, and those who attended are 
warm in their praise of the meetings. 

“Suggestions with reference to in- 
creasing the efficiency of the annual 
meeting, either as to speakers or sub- 
jects, will be most thankfully re- 
ceived. 

“On behalf of the association, 

“M. F. Miller, Fort Collins, 

“Rosepa C. Pulford, Durango, 

“Charles A. Hollinshead, Gunnison, 

“Directors.” 


MENEELY&CO. 
The Old Roliabie | CHURCH, 


a OTH 


a 
Dearly 100 years age. | 


CALIFORNIA. 


ALAMEDA. The high school, at 
a recent social function, did several 
things not on the program, thereby 
greatly disturbing parents and teach- 
ers at the time, but superb wisdom 
ultimately prevailed and no alarming 
discipline followed. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. Four school build- 
ings, located at strategic points, are 
being used as social centres this win- 
ter, and they are a pronounced sue- 
cess. Principals and teachers are 
heartily in sympathy with this move- 
ment, and aid in many ways. The 
public highly appreciate this advance 
step. 

The University of Washington has 
received a present costing $10,000, 
a set of chimes given by Colonel Al- 
den J. Blethen, editor of the Times. 
The gift to the university is made in 
honor of the fact that both Colonel 
Blethen’s daughters and his youngest 
son were students at the University 
ot Washington, while Colonel 
Blethen himself was a member of the 
board of regents for several years 
and its president for a time. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


HARVARD PRIZE PLAY AT B. 
F. KEITH’S. 


For the second week of the new 
year at B. F. Keith’s there is prom- 
ised one of the strongest all-star 
vaudeville bills ever seen in Boston. 
Three headliners of reputation will 
appear, William Rock, Maude Fulton, 
Clarice Vance, and the Harvard prize 
play. The last named is a one-act 
comedy written by Miss Florence J. 
Lewis of the school of dramatic art 
at Radcliffe, and is entitled “That 
Case of the Jones.” William Rock 
and Maude Fulton, unquestionably 
the greatest eccentric dancing team 
in the world, will present their big 
musical review, which has_ been 
creating a genuine furore in New 
York for the past month. Another 
star will be Clarice Vance, the 
“Southern Singer,” who is one of 
the cleverest singers of plantation 
melodies. Other features will be 
Frank Stafford and company in “A 
Hunter’s Game”; Arthur Dunn and 
Marian Murrzy, singers and dancers; 
Warren and Keefe, two original fun- 
makers; Germinal, the modern Her- 
cules, and others. 





NOT SURPRISED. 

“Funny thing about Bolivar,” said 
Wiggins. 

“What's that?” said Bjones. 

“Why, they operated on him for 
appendicitis the other day, and, by 
ginger! when they came to look 
there wasn’t anything there,” said 
Wiggins. 

‘Well, I’m not surprised,” said 
Bjones. “I never could see anything 
in Bolivar myself.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 

“Just one word of advice, son, be- 
fore you go out into the world.” 

“Yes, dad?” 

“Always be kind to Democrats. 
They have their turn once in a 
while.”—St. Joseph Herald. 

“My husband is particularly liable 
to seasickness, captain,” remarked a 
lady passenger. “Could you tell him 
what to do in case of an attack?” 

“"Pain’t necessary, mum,” replied 
the captain. ‘‘He’ll do it.” 


A PREVENTIVE. 


Barber—“Did your mother say I 
was to give you a close crop?” 

Boy—‘‘No, but I got a teacher who 
pulls hair!’—London Opinion. 

Freshley—‘In the class this morn- 
ing the professor of English litera- 
ture said something about Beaumont 
and Fletcher. I know who Beaumont 
is, of course; he’s the new outfielder 
for the Cubs. But who the Sam Hill 
is Fletcher?” 

The Other Chap—‘Why, you bone- 
head, he’s the guy that says you 
must chew your victuals 136 times 
before you swallow ’em.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


NO HURRY. 
Mother Bird—“You have been in 
your nest long enough.” 
Fledgling—“That’s nothing. Men 
were in their nests fifty million years 
before they learned to fly.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


. 





TEACHERS’* AGENCIES. 





ON candidate work is possible only when the agency knows its candidates and, has 
the confidence of school officers. Here are some illustrations: (1) Lest Orange, 
N. J.—In Oct., 1911, Sup’t Davey asked us to recommend an assistant in manvel train- 
ing. We called up a man by telephone, sent him there to make personal application, 
and he was elected. (2) Yonkers, N. Y.—Sup’t. Gorton seldom hires a teacher without 
seeing her, but he happened to want a 6th grade teacher in a hurry, we recommended a 
single one, and she was appointed Noy. 18, 1911, without even writing a letter of appli- 
cation. (3) Pert Leyden, N. Y., telephoned us in Oct., 1911, for a precepiress, to teach 
English, German, and history. We telegraphed a Smith graduate, got her acceptance, 
telephoned to Port Leyden, and were authorized to appoint her. (4) Jihaca, NV. ¥i— 
p’t Boynton isa man who selects teachers with great care, but when in Sept., 1911, he 
asked for a primary teacher, we CANDIDATE her to make personal opel tion and 
named a single One. He sent for she was appointed. (5) Little Fails, 
N. Y., has taken a good many teachers of us, so when the superintendent wrote us in Sept., 
1911, to recommend a single kindergarten teacher we called up a young woman by tele- 
ne and sent her to wake application, and she was appointed. (6) Syracuse, VN. ¥.— 
n Oct., 1911, a sudden vacancy in mathematics ennerves in the Central High School, 
Say a Harper called us up, we recommended a teacher then in Buffalo who had taught 
the subject several years in the Indiana Normal, and she began work at once, (7) Bolicn 
Landing, N. Y., wrote us in September for a preceptress, saying if we had « suitable 
candidate to send her at once. We sent a Cornell graduate without her even writing a 
letter, and she bas proved a success. (8) Petsdam Normai telegraphed us in September 
for a critic teacher. We telegraphed to one candidate. who made personal 
application and was elected. These are specimens of our ome candidate ORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0, PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iieduces te Colleges 


Schools, and Fam 
and FOR EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and aoe 
payer for every department of truction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callom 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1888 


Supplies College men and women en 
shert netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Zelegraph er 


Phone. No advance fee. 
with good general education wanted for department wor’ im 
PECIALIST High, Preparatory and Normal Schooleand Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approveds 
tem of music and drawing secure Pepys og be to $70 per month For Turttes 
information, address TH E TEACH ERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
411 Rhodes Bidg.; Atlanta, Ga. 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 
Pres. 














ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY °® *s-2Sscmcon strece: Boston 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning thts publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) officials 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. ¥. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtai 
Positions. Send for circulars. ° taining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &St., Albany, N. ¥. 


S choapiceatty 1 Bedaee annie fami aan 
We ha ualed facilities f 
WINSHIP | **ticenieey pate mecrmens 

TEACHERS 6 Beacon St. . . 
AG ENCY Long Distance Telephone. ay eee 
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Boston, llass. 
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Miss Remington: 








Why did I learn to typewrité on the Remington? Well, for 
very much the same reasons that 1 learned, as a child, co talk in 
English. tt was the natural thing to do. 

And the natural thing is also the most useful. English is more 
useful to me than any other because this is an English 
speaking country, For the same feascn, proficiency on the Reming- 
ton is more useful to me than proficiency on any other typewriter, 
because this is a Remington using. > mab 

It is the same the world over.” Students everywhere, who learn 
on the Remington, invariably find the best and readiest market for 
their skill. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
New York and Everywhere 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of. your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

“I thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I met feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory. and i am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: P 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.’”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . Shealready has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 

eteacher. if you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 
“I have been very mach pleased with the work of your 





ee in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
th of crags teary lappreciate your services very 
much indeed 


- Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“ Very truly yours.”’ 


Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 
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EUROPEAN TOURS 


By Mrs. Myra K. Peters and Miss_ALLryNeE 
ARCHIBALD, Lead, S. D. 


7 


Eleven European Countries, All Expenses from 
America back to America $535. 


Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, 


France, Belgium, Holland, 
England, Scotland 
and Ireland 


From New Yorkon Cunard Line (Southern Route) 
First Cabin. Returnm-frem Glasgow on Donaldson 
Line (Northern Route) One Cabin. 

$535 pays for the entire trip from New York to 
Montreal, including ie ectanion hotels, handling 
baggage, carriage or motor drives, servants’ tips, 
guides, sight-seeing entrance fees, side trips as listed, 
etc. : > 

First-class cabins in.all steamships, second-class 
railway transportation on the continent, which is 
equivalent to American first-class. A private car 
through the British Isles. Party limited to 24. 


Arrangements must be made before March | 








The Best 


Entertainments 


Operettas 

Musical Novelties 

Dialogs and Plays 

Drills and Marches 

Recitations» and Exercises 
For 


February Holidays 

Patriotic Occasions 

Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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